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Chronicle 


Home News.—Faced with a revolt in his own party 
in the Senate, President Hoover issued, on February 25. 
an appeal to the people against Congress. Listing all 
the pending legislation for appropria- 
tions, he announced that if it was all 
passed by Congress it would amount to 
more than a billion dollars and taxes would have to be 
raised forty per cent. This was a signal for a prolonged 
outburst in the Senate, for the President had included 
in his list all of the bills usually introduced by politicians 
to satisfy their constituents without any idea that they 
will ever be passed. All the leaders except Senator Wat- 
son, the Republican leader in the Senate, called attention 
to this fact. There was at the same time a unanimous 
demand for some signs of leadership on the part of the 
President, especially with regard to the outstanding ques- 
tions of the day: Prohibition, the tariff, and naval dis- 
armament. It was the hope of the President’s supporters 
was that there would be a success at London. 

The slump in grain prices resembled in its intensity 


President’s 
Predicament 


the slump in security prices of last October and was 
clearly reflected on the Stock Exchange. This slump 
was fundamentally due, as pointed out 
here before, to over-production of 
wheat. The grain merchants and spec- 
ulators, however, were insistent on placing the blame upon 
the Federal Farm Board and Chairman Legge in particu- 
lar. By his decision to buy no wheat except from farm- 
ers’ cooperatives he was accused of desiring to wreck the 
grain exchanges and ruin the grain merchants. In reply, 
Mr. Legge stated that his purpose was rather to “ peg” 
the price of wheat at $1.25 in the interests of both the 
farmers and the public. Such an operation was declared 
by the dealers to be in defiance of economic laws. This 
would also destroy speculation in wheat since fluctuations 
in price are what it deals in. It was pointed out also 
that the bill as framed by Congress was designed to help 
the producer even though that involved elimination of the 
middleman. Mr. Legge claimed merely to have carried 
out Congress’ will. It was not thought that the recent 
slumps had hurt the farmer since the Farm Board was 
buying wheat from them at a price considerably above 
the market price. It was not known at the time oi 
going to press if the grain panic would be a contributing 
factor to the long-heralded second panic on the Stock 
Exchange. 

The hearing of the House Judiciary Committee on 
Prohibition reached its high point on February 26, when a 
series of distinguished persons appeared before it. Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Republican 
National Committeeman from Pennsyl- 
vania, called for repeal of the Volstead Act and a return 
to local self-government. Robert K. Cassatt, son of the 
former President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, denied 
any industrial benefits to Prohibition. Former Senator 
Wadsworth of New York, through his son, predicted 
ultimate failure for the Amendment because it had never 
reached the conscience of the public. The Rev. Dr. John 
A. Ryan, of the N. C. W. C. and the Catholic University, 
denied the President’s right to treat Prohibition as a 
moral issue and predicted an end to this bad legislation 
He based his protest on the danger coming from “ indus- 
trial feudalism” and “ industrial serfdom.” After those 
opposed to Prohibition had been heard, it was announced 
that those in favor of it would have a chance to present 
their pleas. 


Financial 
Depression 


Prohibition 
Hearings 


Austria.—The number of unemployed in Austria 
reached the 300,000 mark at the end of February. It was 
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pointed out that this condition was a result of closing 
large munitions factories near Vienna, 
like the Woellersdorfer plant which em- 
ployed 30,000 workmen, and the Wiener 
Neustadt and other iron and steel factories where the 
machinery had rusted and skilled craftsmen were left 
without occupation. President Michael Hainisch, to- 
gether with other Balkan statesmen, has placed his hope 
in loans and tariffs. He left Vienna to plead for a Euro- 
pean tariff armistice at the Geneva conference; but at 
home there was little enthusiasm over the conference 
since it excluded agricultural tariffs from the scope of 
its discussions. Austria was enduring the distress common 
to the other agrarian States who were suffering from 
high duties on farm products. A recent observer of con- 
ditions in Austria stated that “the view expressed in 
Rome on the occasion of Chancellor Schober’s visit to 
Mussolini that Austria would become another Switzer- 
land seems founded on political hopes rather than eco- 
nomic facts.” The Tagblatt recently published a calendar 
of the meetings and congresses to be held in Vienna dur- 
ing the coming year. Such gatherings, however, were 
expected to bring only temporary aid. According to a 
report presented at a public meeting in Vienna University, 
there are twenty-four doctors to every 10,000 inhabitants 
of Vienna and thirteen to every 10,000 in Austria. Eco- 
nomic experts asserted that these conditions could be 
relieved by sharp tariff reductions by Austria’s neighbors. 
However, neither loans nor tariffs were promising solid 
hope of the millennium. 


Economic 
Crisis 


Canada.—In his speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment on February 22, the Governor-General, Viscount 
Willingdon, surveyed some of the legislative proposals to 
be considered during the coming session. 
These included further action on the 
election laws, the criminal code and 
amendments to the bankruptcy act, as well as decision on 
the status of the privately owned railway companies taken 
over by the Canadian National system. Viscount Willing- 
don spoke optimistically of the favorable status in the 
manufacturing industries, in mining and agriculture. The 
leader of the Opposition, R. B. Bennett, in his response, 
declared that rarely had a Speech from the Throne been 
so vague, so filled with generalities, or promising such 
little useful legislation. The discourse, he continued, 
speaks of the prosperity of 1929 without adding that this 
prosperity did not exist. For the first time in Canadian 
history, a woman, Mrs. Carine Wilson, was sworn in as 
a Senator. Some curiosity was exhibited as to the date 
to be set by the Government for the general elections. 

Prior to the opening of Parliament in Ottawa, Cardinal 
Rouleau and the Hierarchy of the Province of Quebec 
issued a joint pastoral letter on the subject of divorce. 
The letter has specified reference to the 
Parliamentary dispute of last year, 
which is being revived for the present 
session, about removing the power of granting divorce 
for Ontario and Quebec from the Dominion Parliament 
and establishing divorce courts in Ontario; that is, fol- 


Opening of 
Parliament 


Pastoral on 
Divorce 
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lowing the procedure in the other Provinces except On- 
tario and Quebec. No courts would be established in 
Quebec. The pastoral explains lucidly the Catholic teach- 
ing on marriage and divorce. It expresses fear, in view 
of the Parliamentary changes advocated, that the effort 
is “not to help suppress an unwieldy and defective pro- 
cedure but to replace it by the erection of regularly con- 
stituted divorce courts.” The pastoral commends the ac- 
tion of the Catholic members of Parliament in refusing to 
vote on divorce cases and in endeavoring to remove juris- 
diction from Parliament. Joined with the Catholic mem- 
bers were those, like J. S. Woodsworth, opposed to the 
present procedure but not averse to the erection of divorce 


courts in Ontario. 


Chile.—Following the resignation on February 24 
of Minister of the Interior Bermudez, and Minister of 
Justice Koch, President Ibafiez called on David Hermo- 
sillo, Mayor of Valparaiso, to form a 
new Cabinet. The Cabinet from which 
the two Ministers resigned was formed, 
it will be recalled, on May 23, 1927, and reorganized Au- 
gust 23, 1929. There is no titular Premier, the Cabinet 
being responsible to the President and the Minister of 
the Interior filling part of the Premier’s functions. 


Cabinet 
Changes 


Czechoslovakia.—The four parties with a Christian 
program, the Czechoslovak Popular party, the Slovak 
Popular party, the German Christian Socialists, and the 
Magyar Christian Socialists, were in- 
vited by Msgr. Hlinka, leader of the sec- 
ond above mentioned, to unite, on a 
strictly non-political basis, against the suppression of de- 
nominational schools in Slovakia proposed by Dr. Derer, 
the Socialist Minister of Education. Lack of political 
basic union made the hopes of cooperation slender. 
Agreement amongst Catholic trades unions, however, 
seemed to offer better prospects. 


Catholic 
Bloc 


Dominican Republic—On February 25, an insur- 
gent movement occurred which threw the country into 
considerable turmoil. While free from violence, not di- 
rectly attempting to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of President Horacio Vasquez, 
the activities of the insurgents were 
directed mainly towards securing guarantees that the 
coming May elections would be free from political bias 
and that Vasquez himself would not seek re-election. The 
latter has held office for two terms and caused his second 
term to be extended for two years. In the hopes that the 
situation might be calmed, Dr. Jose D. Alfonseca, Vice- 
President, was reported to have resigned. To smooth 
over the difficulty between the Government and the Oppo- 
sition, United States Minister Charles B. Curtis offered 
his friendly services to the opposing parties. By February 
26 revolutionary forces were practically in complete con- 
trol of the ¢apital, Santo Domingo, which they had occu- 
pied without bloodshed, while President Vasquez became 
a refugee, first in the French and later in the ‘American 
On the promise of the insurgent leaders that 


Rebellion 


legation. 
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all lives and property would be respected, their movement 
was meeting with little opposition. It was generally an- 
ticipated that President Vasquez would resign and a non- 
partisan Government be set up to insure free voting at the 
coming May elections. 


France.—A later recount of the vote which defeated 
the Tardieu Government revealed the fact that the Left 
had a margin not of five votes, as originally reported, but 
a of a single vote. It became clearer, too, 
Tardieu that the defeat was due to a small group 
Seton of insurgents within the Left Radical 
party, one of the Center groups which previously sup- 
ported M. Tardieu, but whose leader, M. Daniélou, had 
virtually renounced his adhesion to the Government early 
in February when he refused to meet M. Tardieu at a 
conference of leaders of the Right and Center. 

Camille Chautemps, leader of the attack on Tardieu, 
was called to form a Cabinet on February 21, and after 
two of the Center parties had refused to join forces with 
him, finally presented to President Dou- 
Government; mergue a list of Ministers recruited al- 
Meets Defeat most entirely from the Radical and Radi- 
cal-Socialist party, with M. Daniélou and a few others 
who had deserted the Tardieu forces. After four days 
spent in drafting a declaration of policy, the new Gov- 
ernment faced the Chamber on February 25, only to be 
defeated on the first vote, 278-298. The appeal of the 
Left orators to support the new Government for the sake 
of the London Conference met with the instant retort 
that France had been represented at London till the Left 
had knifed Tardieu. M. Herriot, the last Left Premier 
to enjoy a four-day tenure of office (July, 1926), de- 
clared the present issue to be one of “clericalism” 
against “ anti-clericalism,” but his plea failed to win the 
Center. Upon the defeat of M. Chautemps, the President 
sent a new call to M. Tardieu. He declined the call till 
after an invitation had been sent to M. Poincaré, who 
again pleaded ill health. Thereupon M. Tardieu ac- 
quiesced and set about forming his Cabinet, with the hope 
of re-uniting the split Center groups to the Right. 


Left Forms 


Great Britain——Organization of the new United 


Empire party, begun by Lord Beaverbrook and aided by , 


Viscount s&othermere, was furthered by a manifesto 
which appeared in all the newspapers of 
the two leaders. The manifesto was ac- 
companied by news stories, editorials 
and cartoons. Several prominent Conservatives were 
announced as prepared to join the new party. Subscrip- 
tions to a “fighting fund” of £100,000 were sought. 
Nearly half of this amount was contributed within a few 
days of its announcement. Stanley Baldwin, leader of 
the Conservative party and former Premier, condemned 
the formation of the United Empire party. “ The upshot 
will be,” he stated, “a split among the Conservatives and 
the putting of a Labor Government into power again, with 
4 clear majority in the House of Commons.” Mr. Baldwin 
agreed with the Beaverbrook-Rothermere policy, namely, 
of free trade within the Empire and a strong tariff wall 


New United 
Empire Party 
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against all other countries, but as a great ideal that was 
not attainable. Sir Austen Chamberlain, likewise, declared 
that “ Free Trade within the Empire is not an ideal within 
the power of any in the Conservative party to achieve 
at the present time, if it is ever to be achieved at all.” 
Though not mentioned specifically in the newspapers, it 
was generally understood that the Beaverbrook-Rother- 
mere combine looked to the removal of Stanley Baldwin 
from leadership in the Conservative party. 


Italy.—A royal decree of February 13 defined the ap- 
plication of the civil law on marriages performed by min- 
isters of non-Catholic bodies “admitted” by the State. 
By this decree, all ministers of such 
cults, whether they are citizens or not, 
may perform the religious ceremony, but 
marriages performed by non-citizen ministers remain 
without the civil effects, as was the case prior to 1929, 
when a civil ceremony in addition to the religious one 
was required for all marriages, even though the minister 
was an Italian citizen. Announcement was made on 
February 21 that Premier Mussolini had pardoned all 
German-speaking Italian subjects in the Alto Adige (the 
Province of Bolzano), who had been imprisoned for po- 
litical offenses. The act was construed as a sign of the 
friendlier feeling between Italy and Austria resulting 
from the recent treaty and the visit of the Austrian Chan- 
cellor to Rome. 


Marriage Law 
Clarified 





Japan—The election on February 20, which 
brought out about 10,000,000 voters and whose issue 
largely depended on domestic economic problems, re- 
sulted in a victory for the Minseito party, 
supporting the Administration of Pre- 
mier Hamaguchi. The incomplete poll 
gave the Minseitos 79 seats in the Lower House of the 
Diet. The Seiyukai party, the chief opposition to Hama- 
guchi, had cbtained 44 seats, and the Proletarians, 3. 
Other groups accounted for 8 seats. The election was 
featured by an overwhelming and unexpected defeat of 
Proletarian party leaders. The continuation of the Hama- 
guchi Government has significance in the United States, 
particularly because its Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
the ex-Ambassador Baron Shidehara. The election was 
only the second general election held since full manhood 
suffrage was conceded and it was generally reckoned 
that the experiment is too young yet to judge whether or 
not ballot results actually indicate popular public opinion, 
the more so as it is recognized that the labor element 
have not yet been able to obtain a share in the Govern- 
ment commensurate with their strength. It will be re- 
called that, supported only by 173 members of the Min- 
seito, and unable to make headway for its measures against 
the opposition of the Seiyukai, 237 of whose members sat 
in the Lower House of the Diet, the Hamaguchi Govern- 
ment, on January 21, declared the Diet dissolved, and 
ordered the general election. 


Elections 


Russia.—No abatement was reported in the anti- 
religious campaign. The atheistic league stated on Feb- 
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ruary 21 that out of 50,000 religious edifices in Russia 
1,370 were closed by the Government in 
1929. The Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
stated that 70,000 churches, synagogues 
and mosques had been closed in twelve years, and that in 
the last two months of 1929 fifty-four churches, sixty- 
three synagogues and eighteen mosques were closed. The 
arrest and imprisonment of fourteen Jewish rabbis in 
Minsk, charged with counter-revolutionary activities, 
aroused widespread protests in this country and else- 
where. In response to an inquiry from Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the American Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Maxim Litvinov, Acting Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs at Moscow, announced on February 23 that eleven 
of the fourteen rabbis were free. The names of those 
who were held were not revealed. Denials of persecution 
on the part of two or three individual rabbis were com- 
monly regarded as the result of compulsion. A stereo- 
typed denial of persecution, with the customary gibes at 
abuses in foreign countries, was issued on February 26 
in the form of an interview, through the United Press, 
. by Premier Rykov. 


Persecution 


Spain.—The Ministry of State, replacing the secre- 
tariate of foreign affairs of the De Rivera regime, was 
re-established on February 22, and the Duke of Alba 
was named to fill the post. A profes- 
sional educator, it was reported, would 
take over the Education Ministry. 
Former Premier Sanchez Guerra made his long-heralded 
speech in Madrid on February 27, supporting the mon- 
archy in general terms, but criticizing the dictatorship. 
Crowds outside the hall took occasion to shout for a repub- 
lic, wave red flags, and provoke the police to use force. 


Varia 





Vatican City—Two members of the Sacred College 
died during the last week of February: Cardinal Perosi 
on February 22, and Cardinal Merry del Val on February 

26.——Cardinal Perosi, born at Tortona 


Deaths in : E 
College of in 1868, was created and proclaimed 
Castnats Cardinal in the consistory of June 21, 


1926. He was Secretary of the Consistorial Congregation 
and a member of several other Congregations. His death 
followed a brief illness and a surgical operation necessi- 
tated by a blood infection. His brother, Don Lorenzo 
Perosi, is a well-known composer. 
Val, who died of a heart attack following an operation 
for appendicitis, had been a member of the College of 
Cardinals since 1903. Born in London in 1865, and edu- 
cated at the Jesuit colleges of St-Michel in Brussels and 
Ushaw in Durham, and later at the Gregorian University, 
he was appointed Apostolic Delegate to Canada in 1897, 
when he was only thirty-two years old. In 1903 he was 
appointed Secretary of the Conclave, and after the election 
of Pius X became pro-Secretary of State. Upon his 
elevation to the Cardinalate a few months later, he was 
made Secretary of State. This post he occupied through- 
out the reign of Pope Pius X, a period which witnessed 
the later stages of the anti-clerical movement in France 
and the condemnation of Modernism. Benedict XV ap- 
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pointed him arch-priest of the Basilica of St. Peter, and 
Prefect of the Congregation of the Basilica. He was also 
Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy Office, and a 
member of numerous other Congregations. 


League of Nations.—The special committee set up 
by the Assembly in September, 1929, on the initiative of 
Great Britain and accepted by the Council in January, 
1930, for the purpose of bringing the 
Kellogg Pact into line with the League 
of Nations Covenant, met on February 
25 at Geneva. The resolution will be considered for re- 
examining Articles XII and XV of the Covenant in order 
to decide whether any modification would be necessary. 
Eleven well-known jurists were appointed, and the obser- 
vations of fourteen League member States were to be laid 
before the Committee members. 


Jurists’ 
Committee 


Reparations Question.—Gates W. McGarrah, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and Leon Fraser, New York attorney and former 
general counsel for the Dawes Plan, were 
reported to have been chosen to repre- 
sent the United States on the Board of 
the International Bank of Settlements. A close under- 
standing was expected between the Federal Reserve and 
the International Bank, though actual participation was 
ruled out. The International Bank was attacked on Feb- 
ruary 26 by Chairman McFadden of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee of the United States Congress, 
on the score that the Federal Reserve Bank would never- 
theless be entangled. 


Bank 
Directors 


Disarmament.—The Naval Conference adjourned 
pending the Cabinet crisis in France. The delegations 
other than the French resumed their sessions on February 
26, without, however, proceeding to any 
definite deliberations. In the meanwhile, 
private meetings were taking place be- 
tween the members of the various delegations. It was 
rumored, as well as denied, that a three-Power agreement 
might be reached. The American delegation was said to 
have decided not to discuss political considerations. 


Interim 





Cardinal Merry del © 


Next week the Chesterbelloc will once again 
cavort in these pages at its best. Chesterton will 
write on “ The Unimportance of Evolution ” and 
Belloc “On Reading Books.” Chesterton will tell 
why it is not necessary for a Modernist to de- 
mand an infallible pronouncement on duckweed, 
and other things, and Belloc will maintain that 
the old advice to read many books and those well, 
is no longer good advice. 

Prof. Miles J. Christie, who recently wrote on 
Simeon the Pillar Saint, will contribute a spright- 
ly piece, “ A Martyr and a Man of Law.” 

Other features will be “ Professor Education 
Grins,” by Thomas E. Harney, and “ Welfare 
Work and Birth Control,” by J. B. Howard. 
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Wiser and Better Lawyers 


HE appointment of Mr. Hughes as Chief Justice, and 
the investigation of humbler courts in New York and 
other cities by the bar associations, once more move the 
old question, “ How can we obtain wiser and better law- 
yers?” The most encouraging sign in recent years is 
the interest displayed by the profession itself. Reform 
must come from within; rarely can it be accomplished 
satisfactorily by force applied from without by the laity. 
Some of us can recall the insistence by Elihu Root 
some ten years ago that the reform should be inaugurated 
by requiring prospective students of law to present the 
bachelor’s degree in arts. Intellectually, no doubt, the 
young bachelor might be better fitted for legal studies 
than his less literate brother, although a tincture of native 
genius would at once turn the scales. That his ethical 
and moral standards would be higher, does not follow. 
Since very few colleges admit any responsibility for the 
religious and moral development of their students, the 
presumption of a more vigorous religious growth in the 
collegian must be sustained by evidence. To assume it 
would be hazardous. 
But with this granted, it seems to us that a necessary 


step in upbuilding the profession consists in a more rigor- 


ous selection of applicants by our law schools, and a 
ruthless rooting out of those that are admitted. In any 
school in which the classes are kept to reasonable limits in 
numbers, the instructors should soon discover who among 
the students are mentally and morally fit, and who are 
lacking. What purpose any reputable school can enter- 
tain in retaining young men and women who, as any 
lawyer could readily see, are unfitted for the profession, 
is not easily understood. The practice is not fair to the 
other students, nor is it fair to the reputation of the 
school; and it may be highly unfair to the deficient stu- 
dents themselves. They “hang on” for two, possibly 
for three, years, and then fail in the examination for the 
degree, or if they attain that, fall before the examinations 
given by the State Board. To many young men and 
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women the tests conducted by the New York State Board 
of Examiners for the last two or three years, have been 
most melancholy. On the other hand, these tests are 
often passed triumphantly by applicants trained to pass 
them, but trained to nothing else. That they will be- 
come ornaments to the profession is highly improbable. 

In a recent address, the Hon. Cuthbert W. Pound, of 
the New York Court of Appeals, demanded “ higher legal 
attainments and firmer moral qualities” from our stu- 
dents of law. Both are required, but many of the laity 
will contend that the second is more sorely needed. It is 
true that at present evidence of good moral character is 
demanded, before the applicant is admitted to the bar; but 
this often means little more than that the applicant has 
been guilty of no grave offense against the law. It cer- 
tainly does not mean that his ethical and moral concepts 
are high, or that his will is strong enough to keep him 
on the right path. To give this training should be the 
duty of every reputable law school. 


Religious Persecution in Russia 


HE express desire of the Holy Father, that the whole 

Catholic world join him in its churches on March 19 
in special services of expiation and intercession, makes 
the question of religious persecution in Russia an acute 
one for every Catholic in this country. If our Bishops 
have not yet voiced their indignation, as have the heads 
of the Episcopalian, Lutheran, Congregationalist and 
other churches, that is because of the well-known defer- 
ence to Papal utterances of our Catholic people who have 
already had this latest one called to their attention. 

Meanwhile the process of confusing public opinion rages 
unabated. Thus such a moulder of it as H. V. Kalten- 
born says: “ Priests are not being punished by the Rus- 
sian Government because they are priests, but because 
they are violating certain Government laws. . . . The 
priest chose to obey what he conceived to be the law of 
God and defy the laws of the Russian Government. Ac- 
cordingly he was obliged to accept exile” (Brooklyn 
Eagle, February 25). A few sentences on, however, Mr. 
Kaltenborn tacitly admits that Russia, by its laws, is 
trying to wipe out religion. Another Brooklynite, the Rev. 
Howard Melish, expressed a little more crudely the same 
curious idea that all laws must be obeyed, just because 
they are on the statute books: ‘“ Such ‘ persecution’ as 
there may have been seems to have been direeted against 
the Catholic clergy, who defied the law and taught religion 
to young children” (Eagle, February 23). This heinous 
offense against the absolute State apparently wins the 
reverend clergyman’s intense reprobation. 

But the effort to distort the facts has not been unop- 
posed. Thus the New York Times on February 23 pub- 
lished a long letter from the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.]J., 
giving detailed facts, with dates, names and places, of 
imprisonments and executions in recent years of Catholic 
and Orthodox clergy for the practice of their calling. 
Three days later, the same paper, in an excellently con- 
ceived editorial, dispelled the current smoke screen that 
we do not know the “ facts ” about Russia by listing four 
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grave accusations against the Soviets which were at first 
denied and have since been abundantly proved. Again, on 
February 27, the United Press distributed an answer from 
Father Walsh to a set of palpably absurd statements by 
Premier Alexis Rykov, which the same news service had 
carried the previous day in the form of an interview. 

In aH discussions about this Russian question there are 
two paramount facts which mush be kept in mind: (1) 
At the very foundation of the Bolshevist system is the 
unswerving and often-expressed aim to wipe out the 
concept of God. This is an essential item in the Soviet 
social program. Not even the Soviet spokesmen deny 
this. (2) This aim is formulated and its execution planned 
not only for the Russian people but for all peoples every- 
where. 

The fact of the war against God disposes of the ideas 
that there is no religious persecution in Russia, or that it 
is only directed against some single religion, or that the 
outcry against it is motivated by political or economic 
intrigues, or that the “laws” decreed to further the pro- 
gram are not persecuting statutes. The fact of the uni- 
versality of this war disposes of the idea that in protesting 
against it we are interfering in the “internal affairs ” 
of another country. We are, on the contrary, exercising 
an important act of self-defense. Not the churches only, 
but all who believe that the idea of God lies at the foun- 
dation of our civilization should be supremely concerned 
at the action of those who also believe in the importance 
of the concept of God and are attempting to destroy it 
as a necessary preliminary to the success of the world 
revolution, 

The pitiful attempts of certain radicals in universities 
and on the press to stem the rising tide of indignation 
against Russia show that they, too, are conscious of this 
paramount issue. Taking refuge in technicalities, giving 
arbitrary meanings to the words persecution and religious 
freedom, using other subterfuges showing that they are 
at heart in sympathy with the Russian program, they have 
betrayed their alarm. By a united show of solidarity with 
the Pope on March 19, all Catholics will be doing their 
part to resist at home an ideal fittingly described by Glad- 
stone a generation ago as “the negation of God erected 
into a system of Government.” 


Brothers Capper and Robsion 


de their fight to establish a Federal Department of 
Education, Brother Capper, of Kansas, and Brother 
Robsion, of Kentucky, are performing feats not less than 
heroic. Mr. Reed, of New York, is not mentioned so 
prominently in the dispatches, but we may take for 
granted that he is suitably employed in the lines, and it 
is often your private soldier who wins the medal for 
valor. But Brother Capper and Brother Robsion have 
bravely faced whole batteries of cameras, posing on the 
steps of the Capitol in company with leaders of the Klan, 
and of other associations for the feeble-minded. As a 
reason for the establishment of a Federal Department, this 
pose should be final, in the illiterate sections of this 
country. 
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What the President will do, in case the bill should be 
enacted by Congress, is anyone’s guess. On a number 
of occasions Mr. Hoover expressed his feeling that the 
Department was wholly unnecessary, but as President he 
has carefully refrained from expressing himself on the 
subject at all. The number of commissions which he 
has appointed to study the various educational enter- 
prises upon which the Federal Government has embarked, 
and, in particular, his committee for the study of illiteracy, 
will make their reports, as is proper, after adequate in- 
vestigation and study. They may have much of value 
tu tell us; meanwhile, they serve as a release from any 
real or fancied necessity of embarking upon larger Fed- 
eral educational projects. Driving at full speed across the 
steppes, Mr. Hoover can now and then throw a report 
to engage the wolves and thus widen the distance between 
them and him. 

It has been the conviction of many opponents of this, 

and other Federal education schemes, that the longer 
they are postponed, the less chance they face of adoption. 
Delay gives time for careful examination, and, apart from 
constitutional considerations, careful examination will dis- 
close the chimerical character of the plan to improve public 
education by a Federal statute. The drive in 1918 was 
arefully excogitated and skilfully directed. During the 
War we had become accustomed to Federal intervention in 
a variety of interests and activities usually controlled by 
the local authorities. Federal control was in the air, and 
that was the moment chosen for the introduction (Octo- 
ber, 1918) of the Smith-Towner bill. But something 
went wrong with the plans, and the most favorable mo- 
ment its proponents ever enjoyed was lost. The opposi- 
tion had time to consider, if not to organize. Indeed, 
the opposition has never been organized. If the bill has 
never been reported out, that failure was due to the fact 
that the joint committees were unable to approve its 
somewhat bizarre philosophy, and the bureaucratic ma- 
chinery which it set up. 

But, as a practised politician once said, anything can 
happen overnight in Congress. The proponents of the 
bill appear to thrive on failure, and they have probably 
never been better organized than at the present moment. 
They keep the printing presses busy, and they are past 
masters in the science and art of lobbying. Hence it 
might be well to address a letter, now and then, to your 
congressman and your Senators. As good democrats— 
with a small “d”—they desire to keep in touch with 
the sentiments of the people. Let them know that your 
sentiments favor local control of the schools. 


A Murder a Day 


AST year an undesirable citizen in Chicago organized 

a company to deal in hold-ups and murders. As a 
business man he had his ups and downs, but, on the 
whole, he was fairly successful. Recently, however, a 
little business deal failed to return the usual profit. He 
had stopped an automobile and ordered the driver to 
give up his valuables. When the driver hesitated, the 
business man murdered him. By an oversight, all this 
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was done in the presence of witnesses, one of them a 
policeman, and this official politely escorted the business 
man to jail. 

In due course, the business man’s attorney made much 
of the fact that his client had pleaded guilty. It may 
be that he exaggerated the value of this concession, since 
the State had witnesses to prove its case, but he argued 
that his client’s confession should avert the death penalty. 
“Capital punishment is unpopular in the civilized world,” 
he informed the court, “and is a hideous relic of the 
past.” He might have added that it was even more un- 
popular with associations formed for murderous purposes, 
but this omission was supplied by the attorney for the 
State. “The enforcement of the death penalty,” he 
argued, “is the only solution of our crime problem of 
one murder every day.” 

It is difficult to dissent from this assertion. On Feb- 
ruary 5, the Chicago Tribune chronicled the “ seventh 
gang shooting and the fifth murder in less than a week, 
and it was only one of a number of outstanding news items 
in Chicago’s crime wave developments during the day.” 
Some of the unnoted items concerned bombing of private 
residences, and the discovery of caches of dynamite in a 
hotel room. The police, reports the Tribune, are “ massing 
their forces.” A concerted drive followed during the 
next week. As a contributor to this Review wrote some 
weeks ago, it would be interesting to know what would 
happen were there an execution, not for every murder, 
but for every other murder. The scheme seems worth 
trying. There is a vast deal of argument in support of 
the theory that capital punishment does not “ deter.” 
Warden Lawes, of Sing Sing, himself an outstanding op- 
ponent of capital punishment, said not long ago (New 
York Times, February 10) that we have about 100,000 
homicides every year and about 100 executions. Perhaps 
capital punishment does not deter, but all that we know 
as fact is that speedy infliction of this punishment for 
murder is rare. What might happen in case a punish- 
ment, occasionally imposed, were abolished by statute, is 
mere speculation. 

Punishment has other ends than deterrence. One is the 
restoration of the balance of justice disturbed by crime. 
Another is the protection of the individual citizen in his 
peace, his goods, and his life. Still another rises out of 
the duty of the State to preserve good order in the com- 
munity. We do not know whether in this country a 
hanging following fast upon every murder would decrease 
the number of murders. But we are quite sure that it 
would decrease the number of murderers. 


The High School Athlete 


HILE the famous Carnegie Bulletin No. 23 con- 
tinues to occupy the attention of educators, not 
much notice has been paid the equally important question 
of the high-school athlete. Some studies have been made, 
notably one by Mr. F. R. Rogers, director of health edu- 
cation in the State of New York. Lacking the sensational 
aspects of Bulletin No. 23, they secured little publicity. 
But it is obvious, as Mr. Rogers observes, that high- 
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school athletics give rise to problems hardly less serious 
than those found in the college. Unfortunately, not only 
parents, but even many teachers, are not aware that the 
growing boy may need, and often does need, even more 
careful supervision than his older brother. Referring to 
the physical strain upon the boy athlete, Mr. Rogers warns 
us that “increased blood pressure, strained hearts, ex- 
hausted tissues, torn ligaments permanently weakened— 
these are typical of the more obvious penalties extorted 
from adolescent athletes. ... Cases are on record of men 
who have left sick beds for the sake of championship 
honors, and have been crippled for the remainder of their 
shortened lives.” 

The value of athletics to the high-school boy is so ob- 
vious that it cannot for a moment be questioned. But 
surely, these exercises and contests should be properly 
supervised. Boys should be encouraged to take up those 
which best contribute to their physical development, and 
it is surely plain that no boy should be permitted to take 
part in any form of play which may be injurious. But 
this means that they should be examined by a medical 
director—and we may well ask in how many high schools, 
at least for boys, this official is known. We do not wish 
our boys to be mewling mollycoddles, but we are reason- 
able in demanding that all harmful forms of athletics be 
kept out of the high school. All of us have known young 
athletes reaching college “burned out” by premature 
competitive strain. 

Discussing other aspects of high-school contests, Mr. 
Rogers finds, we regret to say, that “ eligibility rules do 
not guarantee equality—not even a degree of it.” Some 
schools, he writes, induce pupils to remain to play after 
graduation, “ after they are past the usual or decent high- 
school age, whether they attend school or not.” Other 
institutions pay star athletes for their services, and occa- 
sionally he has found teams that represent their schools 
“as little as a major league professional baseball team 
represents the city whose name it takes.” 

The serious moral harm to the boy which may result 
from these practices is clear, As we remarked when dis- 
cussing Bulletin No. 23, there is no deviation from the 
moral law in paying a player for his services, but there 
miay be serious deviation in denying that he is paid. When 
a youngster in high school learns the facts—and learn he 
generally does—it is difficult to believe that the lessons of 
honor, truth, and righteousness, propounded by his teach- 
ers, will make a deep impression. He will probably draw 
the conclusion that dishonor is quite allowable when you 
can gain something by it, and that there is a legitimate 
place in this world for lying, misrepresentation, and sharp 
practice. 

It seems to us that no less than the colleges, the high 
schools need a thorough investigation. As a well-known 
educator has contended in these pages, much of the dis- 
order in college athletics has its source in the high school. 
We do not vouch for the accuracy of that assertion, but 
we can easily believe that if you accustom a high-school 
athlete to irregular and crooked practices, you may make 
the growth of an honorable and upright character all but 
impossible. 
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An Ancient Country Rectory 


Joun E. Keaty 


“4 \HE very office and duties of Holy Priesthood 
necessarily associate the priest’s home so closely 
with his daily life as to make it in time little short 

of a shrine. Here, after silent hours before the Sacra- 
mental Presence in the tabernacle, within the sheltering 
walls of the parish church, the struggling, often-times 
weary, heart-sore parishioners come for a last word of 
consolation with their shepherd. 

Perhaps this fact is more and more emphasized in rural 
districts where distance and lack of social life draw 
pastor and people more closely together than is possible 
in our much-diversified city associations. Not unfrequently 
do we find in the country a lonely priest in the midst of 
an isolated and distant flock, scattered over a vast te:- 
ritory which may at times entail great hardships and try- 
ing hours in pastoral visitations. 

The assembly held last year at Des Moines, Ia., for 
the consideration of rural problems and the country 
church must have been a fruitful occasion for bringing 
to the surface something of the difficulties that beset the 
work of the Church in caring for her scattered children 
laboring on our western prairies, where we read so often 
af the good Father, oftentimes the child of eastern life, 
being his own cook, etc., in his lone home in some of our 
western States. 

The mere thought of that faraway existence, of those 
lonesome hours, perchance now and then shared by some 
equally lonely parishioner, suggests the possibility, or the 
certitude, that many a priest, many a child of God’s 
Church has there passed through life’s many cares only 
to lay down the cross, to exchange a few transitory joys 
for the far greater ones of eternity. 

This thought seems to have been more than emphasized 
a few days ago as I stood beneath the sheltering walls 
of an old-time rectory, perhaps the only one now in 
existence that takes us back to the early days of the 
Church in America, to the days when Cheverus and Fen- 
wick were laying the foundations of the great organiza- 
tion which today may be termed the Catholic Church in 
New England. 

This old rectory stands in the very heart of the old 
Catholic colony of Whitefield in Maine; a plain brick 
structure, without ornaments of any sort, ample door- 
ways, well-proportioned windows, a large open fireplace 
in every room, suggestive of old-time comforts of more 
than a century ago; a two-and-a-half-story building 
erected on the slope of a little eminence, which in the 
rear afforded an opportunity for entering the second story 
on the level, while in front we have the ground story 
above grade serving the multiple purpose of cellar, 
kitchen, dining room, etc. 

As we walk about the ancient pile, we note the prev- 
alence of that old-time shrub, the sweet-scented, ever- 
beautiful lilac which seems to survive so well the pass- 
ing years. Wherever we see a lone lilac clump we may 


be sure that sometime in the dim past a New England 
home stood nearby, and we have only to make the merest 
cursory examination to discover the outline of an old- 
time cellar in the midst of a luxuriant foliage which blends 
so well with the memories of a heroic past. The few 
fruit trees which yet survive in the clearing at the rear, 
or what we may well designate as the front entrance to 
the second story of the aged rectory, tell us of the days 
when the pioneers of the Church in New England per- 
chance assembled for friendly converse beneath their then 
youthful branches—now showing the ravages of passing 
years. 

Within, one may see paper hanging from the walls, 
while here and there large strips of plaster have fallen 
to lie on the old pine floors that were sawed so many 
years ago from virgin forests, that until then had not 
felt the woodman’s axe. Without, brick walls and chimneys 
are likewise crumbling, showing that the venerable struc- 
ture, ere long, unless reclaimed, must soon find its place 
beneath the briars and branches, the luxuriant vegetation 
that eventually covers the tottering ruins of old-time, 
abandoned homes, once the scenes of life and mirth, joys 
and sorrows. 

Throughout our entire State I do not know of a single 
spot more suggestive of the glories of the early New 
England Catholic Church than this now rapidly crumbling 
mansion, once the home of the Rev. Dennis Ryan, who 
lived here for many years, and who went forth from 
these very portals to carry the consolations of our holy 
Faith to many a distant child of Mother Church. 

Dennis Ryan was privileged to be a pioneer in the 
missions of Maine, perhaps elsewhere in New England 
when called in the work of his ministry, for we must re- 
member that priests were few in that distant day. The 
distinction of being the first priest ordained in New Eng- 
land is his; his ordination at the hand of the first Bishop 
of Boston taking place in the old Franklin Street Cathe- 
dral, Boston, May 30, 1817. His early formation was 
received at Carlow College, in Ireland. In this country 
his preparation was necessarily short, a year or so in 
Bishop Cheverus’ house under the tutelage of Dr. Matig- 
non; ordination and a year in the ministry in Boston; 
then to Maine for his future field of labor. 

On his arrival in Whitefield, his first thought was a 
place of worship where his people might assemble for 
Divine services. Of an architect, there was little thought 
in those days. A few men in the woods to fell the hastily 
chosen lumber; a few hewers; a few days of activity; 
the assemblage of the green timbers; an old-time raising, 
and the first Catholic church in Whitefield, a rude and 
tinshapely structure, was ready for services. 

This was long before the present highways were even 
thought of. Through the forests from the surrounding 
newly settled farms, there came the sons and daughters 
of Old Ireland, who, here in the heart of Maine, were 
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soon to establish a new center of Christian practices. 
With spotted trees for their only guide, the tortuous 
bridle paths were faithfully followed until they found 
themselves under the shadow of the church on the hill. 

Near by, again in the wilderness, the old rectory was 
built. A living spring and a clay bank witnessed the estab- 
lishment of the first brickyard. With plenty of willing 
hands and the usual good will of his people, Father Ryan 
soon saw the realization of his fondest wishes, the rising 
of his rectory walls where, but a short period before, 
the virgin forest had stood. And a goodly home it was; 
spacious halls, light and airy rooms, lighted and heated 
during the long winter evenings by the great fireplaces 
well filled with pine roots and the ever-cheerful burning 
birch. 

The old rectory in those days became in truth the social 
center of the colony. Dance halls there were none; 
taverns, so common in New England in those days, were 
far away; but we may be sure that many an Irish reel, 
many a “Fisher’s Horn Pipe,” was here stepped out while 
without, the blustry winter winds blew the drifting snows 
across the narrow bridle paths through the wild forest. 

The old rectory was likewise the commercial center of 
the colony. In his best years, the youthful rector entered 
into all the activities of his oftentime newly arrived 
parishioners. He gave them employment in clearing his 
fields, building the double stone walls which yet remain, 
caring for his well-stocked barns, providing fuel for the 
great fireplaces which gladdened the various rooms of 
the rectory. His sawmill, his blacksmith shop, his card- 
ing mill, his brickyard, one and all provided work for 
those who came to cast their lot in the colony. 

As a church center, this old-time rectory is not with- 
out its stirring scenes when the clergy gathered here for 
those friendly hours which must have been so charming, 
so overflowing with that sense of hospitality outstanding 
in the early church life of our country. Following a long 
fatiguing journey from the eastern part of the State, or 
from Boston, we may today place in spirit before the 
crackling fire of a winter evening, or even that of early 
Fall, or spring, the forms of the men of heroic mould 
that were then shaping the destinies of the Church in New 
England. 

During his journeys through Maine, the noted Cheverus 
used to come and spend a notable time with this priest, 
his first-born in the Lord. From home to home, often- 
times, Cheverus traveled. How well he knew the forest 
trails; how well he knew his people; how faithfully he 
labored for their spiritual welfare, is amply evidenced in 
his many deeply interesting letters yet extant. They tell 
of days with Ryan, of his consolations, of his hopes and 
aspirations. 

To this old rectory, Bishop Fenwick came on the occa- 
sion of his visits to this part of his vast diocese. He 
specially mentions his impressions when he beheld for 
the first time the prosperous conditions then prevailing in 
Ryan’s parish, the recently cleared fields, the newly 
planted orchards, the evident thrift on every side. Espe- 
cially do we sense his pleasure, when he passed through 
Whitefield on his way to the neighboring town of New 
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Castle in the summer of 1827, the occasion of his first 
episcopal visit to Maine. The Bishop mentions the long 
and trying journey from Bangor, in the overland stages, 
and his depleted or exhausted condition when he finally 
arrived at his welcome haven. 

With these memories of a heroic past before us, we 
cannot pass about or through this now crumbling rectory 
about which cluster so many memories of Christian 
activities, without sensing the very presence of the actors 
in the drama which fancy fondly places before us. How 
we love to call them back again, Ryan the first priest 
ordained in New England, Cheverus the courtly French 
exile, the ever-active Bishop of the rising Church in our 
State, Fenwick of heroic mould who labored so hard, who 
took so many long and toilsome journies to his Catholic 
colonies in Maine, especially Benedicta and Whitefield 
who in his fondest imaginations, saw a future so ros) 
and promising for his sorely-tried Catholic people. 

Lovely and poetic in its decay, the old rectory yet 
stands; back from the way with only a single passer-by, 
now and then, with perhaps hardly any one ever sensing 
the stirring memories that shadow its hallowed walls 
which the winds and frosts of passing years are slowly 
but surely leveling, bringing them nearer and nearer to 
the dust with which they must one day form part, all of 
which gives rise to the hope that there may yet come 
through Divine Providence, a kindly aid that will, as it 
were, stay the destructive hand of time, and preserve the 
old rectory to edify another generation. 


A Priest for Tomorrow 
Puitip BURKE 


ROFESSOR J. FAIRBANKS PEASEY, of the De- 

partment of Education, stuck a fork into the roast and 
smiled on his family: Mrs. Peasey, a little flushed from 
the kitchen, presiding over the vegetables; Henry, a gen- 
tleman of seventeen, with wise eyes and round cheeks, 
Alyce, a year younger, pretty and bored and concerned 
about calories. 

“ This,” said Dr. Peasey, extracting the fork, “is a 
pleasant hour. A time of informal education, of rest and 
relaxation and exchange of ideas. A little gravy, Mrs. P ?”’ 

His hunger assuaged, Dr. Peasey laid down his fork. 
“A splendid roast, my dear. Henry, another slice? Alyce 
we must eat our spinach. A little of the rare, Mrs. P?’ 

“Yes, children, the dinner hour has educational sig- 
nificance. I’m making a point of that in chapter two of 
my new textbook.” Henry suppressed a yawn. Alyce 
was pouting at her finger nails. “I put it forcibly, Mrs 
P. The home functions must be psychologized. We need 
smaller and more intelligent families. Comradeship and 
community of interest, substituted for discipline and au- 
thority. Parents who will be trained assistants to the 
professional educator.” 

“ Pa,” asked Henry, “is there any gas in the car?’ 

Dr. Peasey frowned. “ There’s your home work, my 
boy. I hope you’re not forgetting that. As I was saying 
when Henry interrupted—the new parent must appeal not 
to authority but to reason; to the child’s developing socia] 
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conscience, not to deeply harmful inhibitions like fear.” 

Henry said sulkily, “I’m getting sick of buying gas. 
Sis never puts any in.” 

Dr. Peasey gave his wife a quick leave-this-to-me-my- 
dear smile. ‘ Henry, I doubt the necessity of your going 
out tonight. If you have no studies, wouldn't it be pleas- 
ant to take a book? Read aloud to your sister.” 

Henry scowled at his sister, who was regarding him 
with bored amusement. “ I’ve got nothing to read.” 

“ Nothing to read, Henry, with the Harvard Classics in 
the sitting room? 

“And while we're on the subject, Mrs. P., I found a 
trashy magazine in the bathroom this morning. Love 
Secrets, or something of the sort. If the cook will read 
such stuff, at least she should keep it downstairs.” 

Mrs. Peasey said nervously, “I'll certainly speak to 
her.” 

“T wish you would, my dear.” 

Henry said blandly, ‘“ What were you reading last night, 
Sis? Maybe I could read that aloud.” 

Alyce’s right shoulder twitched violently, as if from a 
sudden spasmodic movement of her foot under the table. 
She turned a sweetly serious young face toward her 
mother. ‘“ What time did Henry come in last night, Ma? 
I turned out my light at twelve.” 

“ Now, children!” said Mrs. Peasey. 

Dr. Peasey looked concerned. ‘‘ What’s this, Henry? 
1 thought we had agreed that eleven o’clock was the 
latest.” 

“Well, I was over to Cal Smith’s, and we got doing 
geometry, and I never noticed the time.” 

Dr. Peasey’s brow cleared. “I know. I know. One 
does, Henry, one does. But you must get your sleep. A 
sene mind and a sound body, as the Greeks say. The 
midnight oil is dangerous.” 

Alyce, under her breath, said something about 
night oiled.” 

“What did you say, daughter?” 

She smiled brightly at her parent. “ Nothing, Pa. 
Only it’s nice Henry is staying in tonight.” 

Henry glared at her. “ You mind your own business. 
Who said I was staying in?” 

“Pa said you were going to stay in and read a book.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

There was a moment of pained silence. “ Henry,” said 
Dr. Peasey gravely, “ do I speak like that to your mother? 
Is it manly?” 

“ Well, she’s always interfering.” 

“Alyce, you mustn’t irritate your brother. I think we 
might have the plates taken out now, Mrs. P.” 

The maid, having removed the plates, brought others 
and a dessert of crushed fruits. 

“ Splendid,” said Dr. Peasey. “ Vitamines for us all. 
Splendid! But we mustn’t forget—vitamines for our 
minds, too. We might make a game of it. Let each one 
tell his most significant intellectual reaction today. Mrs. 
P., you first.” 

Mrs. Peasey looked anxiously at the ceiling, then smiled 
in relief. “Oh, yes!” she said brightly, “I think it was 
Mrs. Derrick this afternoon at the Women’s Club. She 
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did Freud. And she said we all ought to be more aware of 
our subconscious, because the thoughts we don’t know 
about are the most important.” 

“ That’s good, very good,” said Dr. Peasey, “ and very 
true. I must remember that. There’s a great deal in 
Freud. I’ve been intending to read him. A man in the 
spirit of our day, taking nothing for granted, proceeding 
from error to truth, a scientist. The subconscious. It’s 
very important. But we mustn’t give allegiance to mere 
words. We must think experimentally and scientifically. 
The scientist is no respecter of mere words. We must all 
be scientists. . . Will you pour the coffee, Mrs. P?” 

“ Pa,” said Alyce, “ are you going to let Henry have the 
car?” 

“My child, it isn’t a matter of letting. Henry is an 
intelligent, a free, agent. As an older and more experi- 
enced comrade, I have offered him my opinion that it 
would be better not to go out tonight. That is all that is 
necessary. Shall we leave the table, Mrs. P? I 
must get the third chapter of my text in shape to read to 
the Parent-Teachers Association next week. I hope the 
young people will take out the dishes.” 

There was a general movement from the dining room. 
The young people took out several dishes and disappeared. 

Mrs. Peasey took her sewing into the living room. And 
Dr. Peasey took his evening cigar and retired to his den 
and his labors. 

Quiet reigned in the house. Happily, earnestly, the 
doctor gave himself to creative effort. To the book that 
would establish his reputation. It was progressing rap- 
idly. Fortunately that year thefe were several graduate 
students in the department. One of them, a splendid re- 
search man, was measuring the spines of all the backward 
children in the State for his Ph.D. thesis. That would 
furnish material for Dr. Peasey’s chapter on Physical 
Characteristics of the Subnormal. And a young woman, 
working for her M.A., was making up a splendid ques- 
tionnaire. A hundred questions on history, literature and 
art, to send to mothers of five or more children. The 
statistics gained ought to indicate something significant. 

Yes, it was going forward. And with the pleasant re- 
lationship that existed between Dr. Peasey’s department 
and the State Bureau of Public Instruction, it was prob- 
able that the book would be put on the required list for 
the State teachers’ certificate. The Commissioner would 
be in town to address the teachers’ convention next week. 
He must remind Mrs. P. to give a rather large dinner. 
Now for it while genius burned ! 

After a while Dr. Peasey found himself drumming the 
desk with nervous fingers. He wasn’t functioning per- 
fectly. There was something he wanted to write. Some- 
thing about the decline of superstition and the building 
of schoolhouses. A paragraph to the effect that the pro- 
fessionally trained educator would be the priest of the 
future. It didn’t come easily. His thinking was blurred 
with sound. He put down his pen, disturbed. That was 
it—noise. He heard shrill laughter, a dreadfully pro- 
longed screech, and then a loud tenor whine, “I’m just a 
vagabond lover in search of adventure.” Some one was 
at the radio. 
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As if summoned by his thought, Mrs. P. appeared in 
the doorway. She smiled nervously. “Do you hear them, 
dear? Some little friends of Alyce’s. She forgot you 
were working. I’m taking my sewing upstairs. She’d be 
so embarrassed if you spoke to her.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dr. Peasey testily. “It’s their home 
as well as ours. I know that. I think I'll take the car and 
run up to the office. I can get a little quiet there.” 


Do Catholics 


She Tried to Buy One 


Mary H. KENNEDY 


ND came out with a knicknack! Rose-Marie’s tones 

even in her undramatic moments fairly drip with 
explosive bits of emphasis, exclamation points that stab 
her hearers, and breathless dashes that leave them gasp- 
ing for more information. This was one of her dramatic 
moments. I placed a paper weight, a very substantial 
paper weight, too, upon the mass of papers gracing my 
desk and leaned back in my chair prepared to listen care- 
fully. 

“You went in with a dime and came out with a dia- 
mond?” I inquired. Rose-Marie glared at me. But she 
stopped her wild pacing to and fro across my library and 
threw herself down on the davenport. 

“Perhaps, I am paraphrasing Fox’s method of adver- 
tising,” she answered. Her blue eyes flashed; then they 
twinkled. 

“Oh, I suppose I am too excited. But I had my mind 
all made up to buy some poetry for Sister Consolata. She 
just adores poetry, you know. I do, too. And J wanted 
to send her some real poetry. And—and instead I am 
sending her a knicknack.” 

“Tell me all about it. Begin at the beginning,” I sug- 
gested. 

Rose-Marie leaned her flaming head upon one slim 
hand. She is twenty, Rose-Marie, pretty, impulsive, un- 
spoiled, and brimming over with such passionate dreams 
and roseate visions that only the twenties can enjoy—and 
endure. 

“Tt was like this. You remember what a gorgeously 
romantic evening last evening was? So foggy? And so 
deliciously misty? Warm for this time of the year, too. 
I pretended I was in London. I couldn’t see a step in 
front of me—no, maybe, it was three steps. Nobody 
could. Darling, it was lovely! Just the kind of a night 
to revel in poetry. If I hadn’t intended to buy Sister a 
book of poems before that fog descended I would have 
decided to, pretty quickly. In fact, I almost broke into 
poetry myself. It was romantic. 

“You know where Brown’s bookstore has moved to? 
This is its third location. And it seems to me that the 
farther downtown it goes the more non-sectarian it be- 
comes.” Rose-Marie stopped short. “ There’s gold in 


that there sentence,” she giggled. 
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“If you would, dear. And don’t stay too late.” 

Dr. Peasey put his books and his manuscript into his 
brief case. He got his hat and coat from the hall rack 
and went out quietly. Peering into the darkness of the 
garage, Dr. Peasey had a moment of acute emotional mal- 
adjustment. “ Damn, oh, damn it!’’ said the priest of to- 
morrow. 

Henry had gone off with the car. 


Buy Books? 


“The Browns are in business to make money,” I in- 
terposed. 

“And poetry isn’t business,” Rose-Marie went on. 
“Don’t J know! Dickie Dillon has sold a sonnet, an ode 
and a lyric. And he still has dollars to make before he 
can buy some plus fours. He’s my partner in the—” 

“You were saying something about the location of 
Brown’s store,” I said. Rose-Marie smiled. 

“T am a good reporter, though. I gave you right off 
the bat the whole kernel of my story. Now, I have the 
privilege of embellishing it.” I got up out of my desk 
chair and took possession of a well-worn Cogswell. 

“You resemble Ruth Draper,” Rose-Marie cried. 
“ Every movement is telling! Well, the Brown store has 
a double entrance, you recall. I went in the non-sectarian 
door. It’s non-sectarian because the window on that side 
is filled with knicknacks. China animals of all sorts. 
Even mice! Ugh! Pictures, too—and vases, novelty 
boxes, leather cases—oh, everything. The sectarian win- 
dow has a small portable altar, rosaries and a crucifix or 
two. If you ask me which of the two windows is the 
nicer, I would say the non-sectarian side. The sectarian 
side is there because it has to be. And the other because 
it wants to be. Maybe you won’t get my idea. It’s clear 
WM. ss 

“As I went in, I almost fell over a table piled with 
photograph frames. Ronald Colman, Clara Bow, Marilyn 
Miller—oh, a dozen picture stars laughed engagingly at 
me. They formed a sort of committee of welcome—a 
very charming committee. I'll be frank, though. They 
didn’t make much of an impression on me. I love them, 
of course. But I always enter that store in a biased state 
of mind. The two windows rile me terribly. 

“So I passed that table and a few others loaded with 
china ware, portfolios, imitation this and imitation that, 
some very nice novelties and some very bad ones. The 
walls were lined with pictures, most of them (three-quar- 
ters of them) non-religious. There were quite a few 
people in the store and all the clerks were busy, so I 
hurried to the rear of the non-sectarian side where I 
knew I would find the books. There are five or six shelves 
of them. Small shelves. Open shelves. One section of 
the shelves faces the cellar stairway. 

“Tt is a dark and gloomy location for any kind of a 
book. For poetry it is an absolutely despicable place. 
But the worst is yet to come! My coat was covered with 
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mist and my heart was saturated with romance, and | 
was resolved to be a lady—a lady of the highest degree, 
even if I were told the books had been moved to the 
cellar. They were not there yet, but there had been con- 
siderable juggling of the volumes, nevertheless, since I was 
there last. The shelves were marked off once upon a 
time, on an evening, maybe, like last evening, by some 
exalted soul, and the little spaces marked ‘ Sermons,’ 
‘ Theology,’ ‘ Meditations,’ etc., were supposed to hold that 
particular class of book. They were sadly mixed yester- 
day, though, and I couldn’t find poetry at all. Between 
ruining my eyesight in the dimness and the peril of falling 
down the cellarway backwards I was losing my resolution 
to be a lady at any cost. I did spoil a mighty nice new 
pair of suede gloves. The books were so dusty. Finally 
a clerk came to my assistance. 

“*Are you looking for something?’ she inquired sweetly. 
My situation was pretty obvious but I smiled sweetly, too. 

“* Some poetry,’ I said. 

“* Poetry? She gazed vaguely around—the walls, the 
tables, the ceiling. 

“* Tt comes in books,’ I tried to enlighten her. 

“* Oh, yes—poetry! Poetry.’ I knew she was damn- 
ing, with not the faintest bit of praise at all, a customer 
who didn’t want Ronald Colman framed or a dish of china 
fruit or a porcelain mouse. 

‘* Have you any poetry?’ I asked. 

“* Poetry? It’s down here if we have any,’ squatting 
low upon her knees before the open book shelves. This 
is the worst that I promised you was yet to come! The 
last shelf dowa rested upon the floor. And if there was 
any poetry in that store there was its abiding place! I 
struggled hard to retain my ladylike status. I caught the 
eye of a flamboyant ‘Gypsy Girl’ hanging opposite me. 
You won't believe me, of course, but she winked at me 
and fingered her castanets derisively. 

“T sat down upon the floor. We must have looked 
very funny but I didn’t think of that phase of the situation 
then. TI was still trying to keep my temper. One really 
shouldn’t lose one’s poise over poetry, should one? Well, 
the clerk was as ignorant as she could be in a literary way, 
but she was otherwise human and she did her best to 
make me comfortable seated on the floor. But she was 
not at all interested in me or in books. China cats and 
Ronald Colman interested her. 

“* Have you any of Sister Madeleva’s poems?’ I asked. 

“* M-a-d-e—’ she frowned. I spelt the name. She 
eyed the pitifully meager supply of books on the shelf 
lowest down. 

“* She doesn’t seem to be here,’ she said. 

“* What about Father Feeney’s “ In Towns and Little 
Towns ”?” 

“* Feeney? Feeney? She had heard the name evi- 
dently and I took courage. 

“* Fenian—my grandfather knows the Fenians,’ she 
cried brightly. My cocked pinions drooped. 

“* He doesn’t seem to be here either. Oh, you don’t 
mean Charles L. O’Donnell? She had come upon a vol- 
ume of this poet, the only real honest-to-goodness poetry 
on that shelf. 
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“* No, I mean “ Feeney.” Sister has Father O’Don- 


nell’s poems.’ 

“* You want the book for a Sister?’ the clerk asked me 
in a very surprised manner. 

“*For a darling little Sister who loves the mist and 
the moon and stardust as much, if not more, than I do.’ 

“But the clerk had risen to her feet and pulled down a 
book from the section marked: ‘Sermons.’ It was en- 
titled ‘ Sermons,’ too. 

“* Why not give her this?’ A click of castanets sounded 
more derisively in my ears. 

“*T wouldn’t give that even to a priest,’ I said gently. 

“* Would she like a book of “ Meditations” ? 

“* Not a book of them,’ I said. ‘ But never mind. 
Perhaps I can find a novel,’ and I rose wearily to my 
numb feet. ‘ Though I honestly want some poetry.’ 

“*A novel for a Sister?’ the clerk exclaimed. ‘I'll call 
Mr. Brown.’ This decision was such a comical means to 
save my little Sister, who might be going to get a novel, 
from perdition, that I laughed out loud. The laugh had 
some bitterness in it, I am afraid. And as I stood with 
dejected pinions before those book shelves I thought of 
Keats, Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, Kilmer, Seager, 
Robinson, Sister Madeleva, Father Feeney, Father O’Don- 
nell. ‘The best and happiest minds.’ And the only one 
of them present practically resting on the floor! 

“* We are selling these pictures for 98 cents next Mon- 
day. Aren’t they beautiful?’ 

“Tf it had been the likeness of the ‘Gypsy Girl’ / 
would have had my inning. But it wasn’t. Mr. Brown 
was young and worn with care (or was it only my imagi- 
nation?) and he was apologetic. 

“*We are going to sell out these books and put in 
closed shelves,’ he explained. 

“T was pretty sore and I spoke my piece! Just as a 
lady of high degree would have spoken her piece if one 
of the troubadours or wandering minstrels that she loved 
had been neglected or illy treated by her retainers or 
guests. I spoke about the small display of books and so 
forth and so on. 

“* But the clergy won’t pay $2.50 for a book,’ Mr. 
Brown said. You see? The layman isn’t even consid- 
ered by some Catholic-supply-store proprietors ! 

“It was no use to talk. Mr. Brown, like his clerk, 
wasn’t much concerned with a book buyer—or rather a 
book wisher. But he was a good salesman in a way, be- 
cause he got me around to the religious side of his store 
in a few moments and sold me a knicknack. It was a 
holy knicknack but it was a knicknack nevertheless. And 
I went in for a book,” Rose-Marie’s voice broke off 
wailingly. 

“ Something is wrong with us Catholics, literarily speak- 
ing,” I murmured from the depths of the Cogswell chair. 

“Not one single solitary person came into that store 
to buy a book while I was there,” Rose-Marie said with 
heat. “And every clerk in that store was glad to see me 
go ! ” 

“ Something is wrong—” 

“Oh, don’t sit there and say that over and over again! ” 
cried Rose-Marie. “Do something! Write something 
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about it! Won’t you? And I'll get Dickie to write an 
ode or an elegy.” 

Dickie is still agonizing over his elegy, I hear, so this 
is my answer to Rose-Marie’s plea. Have you Ronald 
Colman framed—a porcelain mouse—an ivory elephant on 
your library table? Or have you Sister Madeleva’s poems, 
the poems of Father Feeney, and those of Father O’Don- 
nell? You would dearly love Rose-Marie, but don’t ever 
invite her to your home—especially on a warm, misty, 
foggy, romantic night in January, if you cannot answer 
my second question affirmatively. 


She Tried to Sell One 


LILLIAN CLARK 


OME time ago, a representative of one of our leading 
publishing houses asked me if I considered his prices 
too high. 

“Perhaps no higher than your competitors,” I replied, 
adding that, even so, this could be forgiven if the books 
handled were always worthy of religion. He listened at- 
tentively. This was a priceless and long-desired opening 
and I proceeded to utilize it by scathing everything from 
the de luxe edition of the “ Key of Heaven,”—inadequacy 
leather-bound—down to the scarecrow editions of books 
for the little ones’ First Communions, and I finished with: 
“ For the greatest day in a child’s life you offer adult books 
cut down and masquerading in innocent white celluloid, 
books which, if administered in even small doses, might 
be of use to cool the ardors of immoderate ecstatics.” 

He looked sympathetic. Encouraged, I ventured fur- 
ther, conscious, however, that my enthusiasm was carrying 
me over the borderline of bookland into an adjacent field. 

“ Besides, of what use to the children,” I continued, 
“are most of the gifts received on these epoch-marking 
days? Over-toned pictures, screaming souvenirs, micro- 
scopic rosaries, and doodabs and baubles which perhaps 
will have fallen apart before the day has drawn to its 
close?” I paused. “Are you familiar with the grotesque 
things I mean?” I earnestly asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “I once worked for a ‘ religious ’ 
importer,” humorously. 

“ Indeed ; tell me, why these things? Why everything 
and anything in the religious line excepting dignified 
books ?” 

“ Why, why?” he questioned quietly, the kindly merri- 
ment in his eyes softening his words, “ because the nuns 
demand them.” 

“ How absurd! ” I retorted with spirit, “ What does any 
nun living in the U. S. A. know of the religious monstrosi- 
ties of—oh, Scythopolabia—except through importers?” 

He smiled. We parted; he with an air of heroic con- 
trol, with a wordless handshake which could not have said 
more definitely, “ You do not know the half of it,” and 
I with this dismal clue. 

Could it be the nuns? 

For many a moon I had heard this problem discussed. 
The blame had fallen here, there, but never on the nuns. 
“Each day brings its own surprise,” I mused and the 
next afternoon, when passing the cases of religious articles 
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in my favorite convent, another big surprise awaited me. 

The exquisitely hand-painted cards were there as usual, 
the dignified pictures and statues and medals, and the 
snowy linens for God’s newly anointed—but something 
caught my eye. I drew near. A bronze statue—yet more 
than a statue (or shall I say less) a statue of the Sacred 
Heart towering Montmartre-like over an inkwell—part 
and parcel of it. I gasped. They multiplied. There 
were, not one but six, six glorified inkwells! ! 

“The nuns demand them,” I recalled with a sinking 
beart. It was circumstantial evidence—but only that. | 
turned away limp—must clues be followed? 

Another week, and again I found myself at the con- 
vent. I was helping my nun with a busy week-end. It 
was natural, I suppose, that in-between typing and com- 
missions I should gravitate to the room of the religious 
articles. About noon of the first day the lay person in 
charge of it confided to me: “I had one hundred little 
verse cards saying ‘ Remember Me’ and ‘ Forget-Me-Not’ 
and only nineteen remain.” 

“ How awful!” I sighed. She looked surprised. This 
was, obviously, my opportunity. “ Why do you not sell 
worth-while things?” I asked. 

“ People will not buy them,” she replied. 

“ Impossible!” I rejoined. 

Some hours later, I chanced to see an elderly lady, a 
would-be buyer, scanning the cases. The sales woman 
was off duty. Propitious moment for me! Advantageous 
moment for my clue! Critical moment for the nuns and 
“religious” importers! Decisive moment for this sad 
responsibility ! 

“Do let me help you to something,” I offered. 

“Who is that?” she answered pompously, pointing to 
the shelf on which, behind the glass doors, stood what 
seemed to be a little army of miniature test-tubes, vari- 
ously colored. “ Who?” I questioned, bewildered, opening 
the door. “ Saint Anthony or St. Joseph, which?” the lady 
urged. “If it’s Saint Anthony I want nine for the chil- 
dren’s pockets. I have nine grandnieces and nephews. 
The eldest is seventeen.” 

“ These for—for children?” but I caught myself. I was 
imperiling the sale. Taking each from its case I stood 
them in line, an inch-high line of distorted yellow metal. 
Saint Joseph or Saint Anthony? We looked in silence 
and in vain for a familiar feature. Two different styles 
had the dear Infant in arms. The other a book, only. 
(That, as future events proved, ruined his chances from 
the outset.) Saint Joseph or Saint Anthony? Who could 
tell? Most assuredly, not I. My customer was particu- 
lar; likewise, annoyed. 

We were getting nowhere. Taking advantage of the 
gathering doubt, I ventured: “ Why not one of these 
delightful books for children? The illustrations are en- 
chanting. These different authors would teach them much 
that is useful—and the print is large” (taking stock of her 
lorgnette). 

Just then I was called to the telephone. I made short 
work of it and eagerly returned to my clue. The books 
had been replaced. My customer’s back was square upon 
them. Weary of the indecision concerning Saint An- 
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thony, she had gone to another case. “ I'll take some of 
these rosaries,” (colored glass) “three blues and two 
pinks,” she said. Reluctantly I took them from their pins 
and gently, lest they fall to pieces in my hand. “ There are 
many here of excellent quality,” I urged. 

“No, they’ll like these colors—and I'll have a picture 
card for each,” and then, “ Please pick out one for my 
maid.” 

“She will love this,” I said, selecting one of our Lady. 
She replaced it deliberately. “Give me this instead,” 
picking up a much-gilded one, “ do you know who it is?” 

“ Unknown soldiers, unknown heroes, unknown saints,” 
I successfully suppressed. 

That shopping was completed. The devoted grandaunt 
had purchased fifteen articles. She opened a large purse 
and fumbled about the edges of a bulky golden-hued roll. 
“ This is not the right bag,” she said, producing a smaller 
one from which she handed me a five-dollar bill, one of 
many therein. I quickly gave her her change. She had 
bought fifteen gifts for $1.45. Numbers considered, it 
was excellent buying. 

I was captivated. The circumstantial evidence was 
weakening. I might save the nuns yet—even the import- 
ers, forsooth. 

Two lovely girls now hurried in—alert and charming. 

“ What would you suggest for a feast-day gift for a 
priest?” one said with enthusiasm. 

“ One of these books,” I shot back, smiling, astonished 
at my own rebound. “ These fine letters of Von Hiigel 
or one of these new books for children—he must have a 
Sunday school. A priest is always able to make use of a 
book.” 

Her enthusiasm visibly waned. Then, timidly, “I 
thought one of these Saint Christopher medals and a book- 
mark” (book, book-mark, getting warm, as we said in 
our childhood games). ‘Oh, do look at this inkwell!” 
cried her friend, “ it would be adorable for Father’s desk.” 

“T’ll take it. Father is so artistic, and he has a great 
devotion to the Sacred Heart,” she told me. 

“ But,” risked I platitudinously, “this is the age of 
fountain pens.” 

“Even so, it will look lovely on his desk. 
fect,” was her answer. 

The next was a very attractive girl whom I had met 
hefore—in town for special courses. “I want something 
for a man” (I straightened myself, hiding a certain shelf) 
“a middle-aged man, who is becoming interested in our 
Faith. Lately, he asked me how to go about entering it,” 
she confided. “TI thought I’d get him a silver medal of 
the Little Flower—this one here, it is a beauty, and one 
of these pocket Saint Josephs.” How now! I bent 
my head—I closed my eyes—I reached—I murmured 
Veni Sancte Spiritus—I grasped a blue case and was re- 
turning with Saint “ Oh, maybe he’d use this on his 
desk. Isn’t it odd! My, isn’t it pretty!” Alas! the 
shelf! I had leaned too far. 

“You would not think of giving him this book instead ?” 
I almost pleaded. “ It is excellent for beginners—doctrine 
in story form, or these pamphlets?” 

With a nice indulgent air of consideration for my 
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sedateness and hugging her silver and bronze and yellow 
metal, “‘ I think he’d like these better,” she replied. 

My experimenting was over. I made to leave the room. 
Passing through the doorway I met a very dear friend. 
“Oh, I have been searching the grounds for you a half 
hour or more,” she exclaimed. “I spent the afternoon at 
X monastery and I want to share my treasures with you.” 
As she spoke, under her hurrying fingers three tiny bot- 
tles were emerging from soft white paper. “ Take them 
to your room,” she said with an air of secrecy, “and put - 
a drop of each on a different corner of a fresh handker- 
chief and keep it for emergencies. This one—no, this— 
is oil of St. Alb—” 

“ Please, my dear,” I interrupted wearily, “ please ex- 
cuse me until later,” and I quickly made my way to the 
house door. 

It was five-thirty on a lovely, late-October evening. I 
stepped out into the convent garden, alone. 

Turbulent within, I walked quickly. As I walked I 
hummed “ Lavender, Sweet Lavender,” and then to the 
same tune, “ Books, books, who will buy, who will read”! 
I stood still, feasting my eyes on the majestic Hudson, 
on the broad expanse of its beauty as it stretched away to 
the Jersey hills and off to the north peacefully yielding 
itself to the inevitable girding-steel, even so. It was the 
day’s most supernatural hour. Nature, unmarred by the 
hand of man, is tranquilizing. I began to walk again,* 
I felt restored, inspirited—and then I fell to summarizing. 

The circumstantial evidence was, obviously, utterly shat- 
tered. I had followed my clue to the end. As to the de- 
mand, the nuns are exculpated ; by the same token so are 
the importers. “ No one thinketh in his heart.” 

Again I fell to musing. Father Talbot’s Book Club 
must have a companion club, a reading-cultivation club. 
Immediately it took shape. Its sponsors and promoters 
—lovers of God of every degree. (Especially importers, 
I added with determination.) Their aim—to labor un- 
remittingly to inspire children and grown-ups, and those 
in-between, with a love of reading and therefore to be 
heedless of no opportunity of speaking about books. . . . 

The tension had passed. I stopped walking and looked 
up into the star-dancing heavens. I smiled through them 
to Him whom they so thinly veiled. “That they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent,” I murmured. To know and love and 
serve, but first to know. 


EBB TIDE 


I hear a song . . . and into the dusk is sweeping 

Tidal drift of the sea—freedom to captive ships. 

Salt spray across my face . . . oh, why am I weeping? ... 
Only a song that was yours—on stranger-lips ! 


Only a song like the lure of wild geese flying; 

Like the breath of sage by winds of the prairie blown; 
Like the forgotten voice of the hill-born crying; 
Only a song that was once your own, your own! 


I heard a song . . . like stars for an instant gleaming 
Through the dark mist that down the long sea-lane slips . . . 
Heart of my heart, there is only the dust of dreaming, 
Only a song that was yours—on stranger-lips! 

CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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Education 


Examinations! 
Sister M. Veronica, C.S.C. 


EEP in the soul of every one is a shrine before which 

the light of devotion brightly burns. It is the shrine 
of some idol, and there be idols and idols to worship. 
Some worship idols of wealth, or power, or fame, or 
learning. Others make gods of sensuality. But no mat- 
ter what the idol, all who bow before it are slaves. 

Idolatry suffers change, as do all human things. Thus 
time kills some idols, or reveals their worthlessness, and 
we discard them. When we tire of one, a new one arises 
from the ashes of the old. Some atrophy for want of 
attention, and remain like mummies in a museum to re- 
mind us “ that all is vanity save to love and serve God.” 
In some cases, the dear Lord finds effective ways of knock- 
ing the pedestal from beneath some cherished idol that 
imperils His right-of-way; but usually His patient, long- 
suffering waiting is rewarded only when we are no longer 
able to worship our idol, and eternity is hovering close by. 
Then, and only then, does man cease to worship his idols. 

However it may be with other idols, those of the school 
die hard. -Many that flourished in the time of the writer, 
too many years ago to mention, are still adored by both 
teachers and pupils. For instance, there is the idol of 
examination, mounted high on a pedestal, occupying a 
place altogether out of proportion to its importance in 
the educational world and dominating, with appalling vigor 
and compelling demands, its small but important domain. 

Who can estimate the toll this idol has demanded at the 
hands of guileless childhood, trusting youth, and unwill- 
ing but helpless age! Nights and days of worry, and con- 
sequent nerve tension, and exhaustion, long hours of writ- 
ing, endless markings of papers, eye-strain, long hours of 
cramming, injury to health are some of the incense burned 
before this idol. And to what purpose? 

No one denies that examinations have a useful place*in 
the educational plan, but to make them the end and aim 
of school life is to defeat their purpose and that of the 
school as well. For if “education is the training of a 
human being with a view of making him all he can be- 
come,” and if “ the human element still remains the great- 
est factor in the field of education,” if, further, there is 
no way of putting either education as a whole or the 
human element under a microscope, then it follows that 
one very important side of education is not considered at 
examination time at all. With the human element, and, 
of course, the spiritual, eliminated, there remains, as a 
noted educator says, “only the material phases of edu- 
cation to be tested by the examinations, psychological and 
other, so much in vogue today.” 

- To make matters worse, even the “ mechanical phases ” 
do not get a square deal, for the reason that so little of 
the matter which the student has tried to absorb during the 
three or four months previous to examination can be 
touched then. This fact makes one wonder the more why 
the success or failure of the students is so largely deter- 
mined by the results in examination. Health conditions, 
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nerves, emotional states are factors in the passing of every 
examination, Assurance of success, indifference to re- 
sults, self-confidence, have probably won as many exami- 
nations as pure scholarship ever has. 

Let the examinations be a stock-taking process, con- 
ducted with the sanity of the merchant who periodically 
puts his business in order. He does not hold up this 
yearly occurrence to his assistant and employes as the 
one thing in the whole business of most importance, the 
point towards which all endeavor tends, the center of all 
the store activities, the pivot upon which their good name 
rests. Not at all. They keep right on serving their cus- 
tomers, and work at the inventory between times. The 
school, on the contrary, holds up these semi-annual oases 
in the school world as ideals. It considers the passing of 
them a reward beyond compare, and failure a stigma that 
the rest of school life, be it long or short, can scarcely 
obliterate. Artificial stimulation, with its resultant, an 
excited nervous system, is often engendered, and what- 
ever success might be achieved, is rendered null and void 
by the physical conditions. All this is bad enough, but 
the worst feature of examinations lies in the fact that they 
are not a fair test of ability or effort. Most teachers have 
had the experience of seeing their best student go down 
in hopeless failure, and their worst come through with 
flying colors at examination time. 

Over-estimating the examination has another bad fea- 
ture in that “it makes teachers bend their efforts to the 
wrong kind of education.” Stress is so laid on what 
might be called the learning-of-facts side of education, 
that the assimilation of data which results in spiritual 
and cultural values is sacrificed to the material gaining 
of facts that will function at examination time. A noted 
educator once told a class of mature graduates at a sum- 
mer-school commencement that delving into a book while 
crossing the campus, taking one’s meals with a notebook 
propped up in front of one, so as to dispose of two neces- 
sary evils at once, might help to acquire an occasional bit 
of information useful at examination time but it was 
not education. That process is a slow assimilative pro- 
cedure, and its hallmark is the culture gained precisely 
through elements that can not be tested. 

Cramming, one of the examination satellites, is not an 
unmitigated evil. Indeed, it is an act worthy of the object 
ir. view. The weird tales told by college and high-school 
students of midnight vigils, held in out-of-the-way places 
to avoid the searching eye of prefects who prow! about 
in search of after-hour lights, can be taken cum grano 
salis, when they are told as proofs of preparation for ex- 
amination. The stories make very entertaining reading, 
but teachers prefer study done under normal conditions at 
the right time, to heroics at the last minute. 

In his “ Diversity of Creatures,” Kipling makes King, 
the Latin teacher, whose class is translating the story of 
Regulus more or less successfully in an attempt to get 
ready for the Army examiners, asks Hartopp, the science 
teacher, “Do you pretend that your modern system of 
inculcating unrelated facts, about chlorine, for instance, 
all of which may be proved fallacies by the time the boys 
are grown up, can have any bearing on education—even 
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the low type of it that examiners demand?” Teaching for 
examination is a poor type of teaching, if it is teaching at 
all. But it will continue to be the prevalent kind of teach- 
ing until the lights in the educational firmament find some- 
thing better for the idolaters to worship. 


Sociology 


Protecting the Food Supply 
Atrrep W. McCann 


wie is being done to protect the food supply? 
What can be done? What should be done? 

These questions appear to be simple enough when ex- 
amined superficially. Critical scrutiny brings to their sur- 
face a perfect nightmare of complications. Foods shipped 
from one State into another State, or across the country 
through many States, come under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. Under the Food 
and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, a sort of inspection sys- 
tem, stigmatized by many limitations, some of them gross, 
has been established. The law makes post-mortem ex- 
aminations of meat mandatory, if intended for interstate 
commerce. As a sop to the farmer vote, all farm-dressed 
animals, regardless of disease, are exempt from Federal 
inspection. 

In many States the poultry industry has become greatly 
alarmed by reason of the disclosures of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, whose surveys have revealed the 
widespread infection of the nation’s flocks. Matured birds 
of the classification known as “ fowl,”’ and more particu- 
larly the birds known as “canners” and “ culls,” have 
been found, upon post-mortem’ examination, to be afflicted 
in some instances up to forty-one per cent with avian 
tuberculosis, multiple tumors, cancers, and other diseases 
rendering their carcasses unfit for food. Nevertheless 
there is no compulsory inspection of chickens, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, or any other bird. 

An emergency system of voluntary inspection has been 
provided for the comparatively few packers of canned 
poultry products who are willing to assume the added 
expense, which includes the cost of the special equipment 
demanded, the salary of the Government inspectors, and 
the losses incidental to the condemned and destroyed 
carcasses. In all other cases of inspection the wages of 
the inspectors are paid out of the general funds raised 
by taxation. Consequently, the individual or corporation 
eager to protect the public from the menace of diseased 
poultry, is obliged to compete with individuals and cor- 
porations who are permitted to purchase, at scavenger 
prices, inferior and diseased birds, which the public eats 
without suspicion of the conditions under which they are 
offered for sale. 

The Federal food law does forbid the sale of a food 
product “less valuable than it purports to be.” It forbids 
the sale of artificially colored and flavored common sugar 
syrups as maple syrup, or of synthetic orange beverages 
as orange juice. It does permit the sale of both if prop- 
erly labeled. The Supreme Court of the United States 
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declares: ‘“‘ The act enjoins truth.” So it does, as far 


as it goes. 

It is specific in forbidding the sale of foods containing 
deleterious ingredients in amounts too small to be “ dra- 
matically dangerous ” but large enough to be injurious tc 
health in “ cumulative fashion.” 

Yet, under the present regulations, it permits the inter- 
state shipment of sulphur-bleached dried peaches, dried 
apricots, dried pears, dried apples, silver prunes, sultana 
raisins, reeking with added sulphites which the so-called 
Remson Report, suppressed for nearly twenty years, con- 
fesses are injurious to the kidneys. I have seen this sup- 
pressed report, which covers the experience of groups of 
football players, young, active, healthy adults, who, in 
official poison-squad tests, developed albuminuria, to- 
gether with many other morbid symptoms, in every in- 
stance in which the sulphited fruits were fed daily for a 
short term to the subjects of the experiment. The scien- 
tific experts of the Department of Agriculture may not 
describe these reactions as “ dramatically dangerous,” but 
they certainly did reveal “injury to health in cumulative 
fashion.” 

Nearly every flour mill in the United States is today 
equipped with bleaching apparatus employed in “ matur- 
ing ” or oxidizing so-called low-grade flours, to give them 
a whiter complexion, and to make them appear of better 
value. An increase of pallor intended to resemble the 
chalky whiteness of the so-called high-grade patent flours 
is, strangely, not forbidden, under the general principle 
invoked in other instances to prevent the sale of foods 
so colored, coated or stained as to make them appear more 
valuable than they really are. Mr. T. Swann Harding, 
scientific expert of the Department of Agriculture, has 
notified the public that “in all cases the consumer’s pro- 
tection rests upon his or her care in reading the label.” 

The administration sees to it that the label honestly describes 
the quantity and character of the product; its duty ends there; 
it is the concern of the consumer to read the label. 

Finally it should always be remembered that the Food and 
Drugs administration must in every instance act in the knowledge 
that it has to prove its contentions to a judge and a jury. That 
is a very different thing from seizing a can of asparagus or a 
sack of white flour, and saying the country is being poisoned. 
The point is, can you prove to the satisfaction of a judge and 
jury, and against an opposed ‘array of expert talent, that the 
product you stigmatize is actually deleterious to human health? 

The individual consumer never sees the wholesale label. 
Most bakers use chemically bleached flour, but they do 
not stick a label upon their breadstuffs, their biscuits, pies, 
cakes, crackers, doughnuts, announcing that these staples 
have been baked from chemically bleached white flour. 
The so-called “ honest label” stops halfway in its jour- 
ney, and thus the informative disclosures theoretically 
intended for the consumer never reach the consumer. 

Theoretically, where the Government’s jurisdiction ends, 
or where the gross limitations of its power demand tke 
attention of some other authority, the individual State or 
the local health boards of the individual cities are pre- 
sumed to supply the deficiency by recognizing and per- 
forming their obvious duties. Political interference steps 
into the picture at this point. Local health boards enjoy 
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vast powers, but use them with rare political discretion, 
having no bearing upon the welfare of the individual 
taxpayer. 

The New York City authorities, under the powers en- 
joyed by them through legislative enactment at Albany, 
have amended the Sanitary Code to forbid the sale of 
diseased poultry and of chemically bleached flour. Various 
health commissioners have released to the newspapers 
publicity bulletins designed to create the impression upon 
the taxpayer that the local health-department inspectors 
are performing yeoman service in these matters, which, 
in truth, receive no attention whatsoever from the general 
publie. 

Indeed, the Federal Government records of the last 
twelve months, covering the diseased-poultry situation, 
clearly indicate that during each of the last fifty-two weeks 
New York City alone has consumed from 200,C00 to 350,- 
000 pounds weekly, or between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 
pounds annually, of poultry suffering from tuberculosis, 
multiple tumors, cancers, and other diseases, without any 
attempt on the part of the local health authorities to 
interfere. The Department of Agriculture officially an- 
nounces that “within its legally defined limitations the 
administration affords the American consumer magni- 
ficent protection. But its limitations are definite. It 
cannot go beyond the law which enjoins certain acts, and 
does not define others as within its jurisdiction. Once 
the public is thoroughly acquainted with these funda- 
mental limitations it will become apparent that wild 
rumors about the debacle of the administration are usually 
founded upon unintentional or even quasi-deliberate mis- 
apprehensions.” 

It must not be forgotten, however, that many of the 
definite limitations under which the Federal Government 
is handicapped have been self-imposed. 

Congress has conferred upon the Department the power 
of making definitions and of issuing regulations based 
upon those definitions. Certainly, when the definitions 
are inadequate or when they fail to define, or when the 
regulations are amended, usually to permit still greater 
abuses, such phrases as have been quoted in the preceding 
paragraph take on a rather humorous, though at the same 
time tragic, complexion. The regulations governing the 
inspection of diseased animals have been so frequently 
amended that they now permit traffic in the carcasses of 
cattle and swine which, in the judgment of the inspectors 
in charge, are regarded as not too grossly diseased for 
human consumption. 

Twice the regulations have been amended to permit 
on each occasion still larger quantities of water in the 
production of butter, to be sold not at the price of water 
and butter, but at the price of butter. The only regula- 
tions ever adopted for the control of sulphites in chemi- 
cally bleached foods have been construed as tentative, 
with the result, as indicated by analyses in my own labora- 
tories, that the sulphured-fruit industry is selling more 
sulphites today than when sulphites were condemned by 
an act of the Government itself, approximately twenty 


years ago. 
More in my next. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


UST this afternoon (yes, this is literally true, changed 

only as to names), as I started to make a few notes 
on the hearing of Mass, I remembered my promise to 
drop in on John and Jane Doe, for a little talk and a 
cup of tea. On my way to their cottage, I met the pastor 
of St. Simeon’s, carrying a brief case. He answered my 
unexpressed query by remarking: “I expect to do this 
evening what I have long intended. The K. of C.’s, in 
our Council, want an explanation of the Mass as part of 
their weekly class in religion. My plan is to put on the 
vestments, explaining each as I go, and to illustrate many 
of the prayers and ceremonies of the Mass in like manner. 
From all I know, they are keenly interested.” 

After bidding him Godspeed, I arrived at the Does to 
hear the final bark of the dog as Amos and Andy were 
preparing to visit Madame Queen. Somehow, after the 
radio was put to sleep, the phrase “ liturgical movement ” 
came up, and both John and Jane jumped. John, by the 
way, is a convert of long standing; Jane, his wife, is but 
lately of the Fold. “ That is what I am interested in,” 
cried John; and Mrs. Doe chimed in. 

“How much interested?” I asked. 

“ Interested enough to go twice a week to St. William’s 
Convent and take special instruction in the Mass from the 
Sister Principal,” he replied, and pulled out a small cate- 
chism, then a large “ Kinkead,” from his desk drawer. 

“ The idea came to us both,” he continued, “ like a flash. 
We had attended a Mass where the Gregorian chant was 
sung and where the preacher explained the liturgy. And 
both of us said instinctively: ‘We must know more of 
this.’ ” 

“We must know much more of it,” added Jane; “ all 
we can learn, and help others to know of it, if we really 
expect to grow spiritually. It seems unthinkable to us 
that we can be Catholics, and yet not be able to follow 
every part of the Mass.” 





ATURALLY I recommended to the two the weekly 

Leaflet Missal, published by Father Paul Bussard, 
244 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., as well as Orate 
Fratres, the extremely informing review devoted to the 
liturgical apostolate, published at Collegeville, Minn., for 
one dollar a year. Of the former I have only a minor 
criticism or two. The Latin of the Common of the Mass, 
as well as the Latin form of the server’s responses, should, 
I think, be added. All Catholics should be familiar with at 
least this much of the Church’s Latin; especially when 
they are alumni of Catholic schools. One or two of the 
Mass prayers seem to have been dropped (the Lavabo, 
for instance) ; but this may be just an oversight. 





ww. in the Ecclestastical Review for February, 
Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., indicates, as a source 
of much of the negligence that now exists concerning the 
Holy Sacrifice, an inadequate understanding of the Church 
itself and the individual’s position therein: 


The Church is the visible embodiment of the three-fold office of 
Christ. She is the continuation of Christ throughout time, His 
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mystic body, living through external acts a higher invisible life 
that is truly Divine. This is a common Catholic doctrine, denied 
by no Catholic educator. Yet, we must face the historic fact that, 
among other things, the exigencies of Protestant polemics have 
for some centuries caused us to stress the juridical nature of the 
Church in a special way, her external organism, her Divine right 
to teach and govern in particular. By a natural law of mental 
attention, emphasis of one aspect or feature causes other aspects 
te recede into the background. And so we must not be surprised 
when in the course of time the more essential nature of the Church 
as the embodiment of the spirit of Christ was not denied, but 
treated more casually or left out of consideration. 

From this concept, however, of the mystical union of 


the Faithful in the Church grows a deeper appreciation of 
what it means to share in the mystical Sacrifice of the 


Altar. 





UT to come back to John and Jane. John, it is true, 

had obtained the immediate inspiration to study and 
thus know more of the Mass, by attending a particularly 
careful exemplification of the liturgy. But, as his wife 
was most careful to point out, he had only become that 
sort of a man (“the only sort of man,” said Jane, “ that 
I felt I could marry: the man who put his spiritual life 
first and foremost’) because he had made the Spiritual 
Exercises during a laymen’s retreat. The foundation, the 
basis, for his liturgical zeal had been laid during those 
few days of quiet meditation, in informal communion with 
the Saviour and consecutive meditation on the great truths 
of the Gospel. 

Father Michel takes AMERICA gently to task, in the 
February issue of Orate Fratres. Referring to Father 
Parsons’ article on “ The Church in America,” which ap- 
peared in the issue of America for January 4, 1930, he 
finds some inadequacy of statement of the remedy for 
present evils, as expressed at the close of that article: 

The greatest problem of all is the preservation of true religion 
in the minds and hearts of Catholics themselves. . . . The only an- 
tidote to this is a counter-emphasis on the supernatural foundation 
of our Faith, which must be lived as well as understood. The Holy 
Father’s formula is reflection, by which he means meditation on 
the great truths of religion and their constant and courageous ap- 
plication to our own lives. For this reason he recommends the 
laymen’s retreat, where silence and recollection, along with intense 
mental activity and prayer, swing the universe back again into 
perspective in individual lives. 

Notes Father Michel: 

The paragraph in question mentions the Holy Father’s formula 
as “reflection, by which he means meditation on the great truths 
of religion.” But our Holy Father has also emphasized more than 
anyone else that these truths are best absorbed through an intelli- 
gent participation of the Faithful in the feasts of the Church. 
The remedy for renewal of the true Christian spirit is precisely the 
apostolate known by the name of the Liturgical Movement. “ Par- 
ticipation of the Faithful in the public and solemn worship of the 
Church” is at once instruction and an exercise of faith; it is a 
living contact with the channels of grace; it is eminently a living 
of our Faith. In our own Papal letter, published in the last issue 
of O. F., the Holy Father speaks of “ elevating the piety of the 
Faithful by leading it back to the pure fountains of the sacred 
liturgy.” 

Why hesitate where the Popes are emphasizing time and again? 

T think I can assure Dom Michel, even without con- 
sulting the author of the article, that the omission in that 
survey of events, of mention of the liturgical movement 
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was not due to any “hesitation,” nor did it imply exclu- 
sion of equally important means of sanctification. On 
the contrary, none are more convinced than that author 
himself of the supreme need, timeliness and significance . 
of the great movement to lead the Faithful “ back to the 
pure fountains of the sacred liturgy.” 

But there seems to be—I underscore the seems—in 
Dom Michel’s criticism, a sense of opposition between 
two ideals, which opposition, in my own opinion, certainly 
does not exist. The retreat movement and the liturgical 
movement are not two alternative remedies offered for 
renewing the Christian spirit, between which you have to 
make a choice. We can quote every word of our Holy 
Father, as above: “ That these truths are best absorbed,” 
etc.; that the liturgy “is at once an instruction and an 
exercise of faith”; without infringing on the fact that 
the Church provides also opportunity to her children for 
brief periods of intensive, connected meditation on cer- 
tain fundamental truths. 

To give but one instance: the fresh approach to the 
Gospel life of Christ, as seen in one unified survey during 
the retreat, gives life and reality to the detailed presenta- 
tion of the life of Christ throughout the liturgical year. 
The liturgical movement is seen during the retreat as 
a great phase of the laymen’s apostolate, in a unified man- 
ner which will complete the impression made by the move- 
ment as actually exemplified during the ecclesiastical year. 





OMANO GUARDINI, in his recent book, the 
“Spirit of the Liturgy,” touches on the difficulties 
which the modern man experiences in his contact with the 
liturgy of the Church. Super-sensitive to the immediate 
and the personal, “the language of the liturgy seems to 
him drily intellectual; its gestures, ritualistic and cold.” 
Hence he “ takes refuge in prayers and practices of devo- 
tion of a spiritual caliber infinitely inferior to those of the 
liturgy,” but which correspond to his personal taste. Or 
he may gratify what Glenn Frank calls the “ ancient and 
stubborn hunger for ritual” by resorting to merely natu- 
ralistic shows of symbolism. 

But, says Guardini, “we have no right to oppose in- 
dividual spiritual life with all its particularism to liturgi- 
cal life with its essential trait of universalism. We can- 
not say: this or that, but this and that: these two phases 
of spirituality should exist side by side, in living collabora- 
tion.”” And he continues: 


As we have said, these two forms of prayer should cooperate. 
A living relation of exchange exists between them. They provide 
for each other fruitfulness and light. In the liturgy, the soul learns 
to move in the great, wide world of spiritual objectivity. In other 
words, in the liturgy the soul attains to the “grand style” of the 
spiritual life, something which one cannot too highly appreciate. 

On the other hand, the Church never wearies of reminding us 
. . . that side by side with the liturgy there must go the life 
of personal prayer in which the soul opens itself freely to God in 
its needs and hidden desires and expands freely in all the particu- 
larism of its individual dispositions. 

If this personal spontaneity fails, if the liturgy becomes the 
exclusive form of spiritual life, the danger will be at hand of the 
growth of an exterior and icy formalism. But if the contrary 
takes place, if the liturgy comes to disappear, then our daily 
experience is amply sufficient to tell of what will take place. Have 
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we not, unfortunately, right under our eyes, the consequences of 
such a decay? 

Any doubts we might have, in the light of great Papal 
pronouncements on the vital need of the liturgy for the 
layman, as to the importance of the retreat movement 
for the same, are set at rest by the recent Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI on Lay Retreats, commented on in our 
issue of January 25 (“ An Encyclical and a Conference ’’). 
“If we would cure this sickness "—of modern levity and 
thoughtlessness—says the Holy Father, “ what healing 
remedy could we devise more appropriate than that of 
calling these enervated souls so neglectful of eternal things 
to the recollection of the spiritual exercises?” And he 
insists, further on, that the retreats, besides sanctifying 
men personally, are the school of the apostolate. 

The field demands both movements for the fulness of 
Catholic Action and Catholic life; and out of their union 
will come—as Jane hopes for John—the “ perfect,” the 
Christ-like man. THE PILGRIM. 


BELOW THE SURFACE 

Across the pasture land there moves a stream 

The way a snake will flash along the grass 
With sudden bend, its body all agleam, 

I, fascinated, stand and watch it pass. 
The water holds the sky upon its back. 

It gives the willow tree two lives to live. 

Above the stream a nervous dragon fly 
Is etched in red and black— 

And so I think a stream is apt to give 

A wrong impression till you see it dry. 


For once the water shriveled up until 
It cut the pasture like a liquid thread. 
It hardly found its strength enough to fill 
A little groove along its ancient bed; 
And I could see each jagged, brutal stone, 
A fallen log and reeds and broken sticks. 
Sometimes it seems to me that nature mocks 
The beauty she has shown. 
I think that life has ways of playing tricks— 
Of making us forget the hidden rocks. 
GERTRUDE RypeR BENNETT. 


MISS MUDGE 
Miss Mudge, whose uncle practiced law, 
Herself redueed to village labors, 
Can still inspire with reverent awe 
The lowly circle of her neighbors. 


Why should she trouble to proclaim 
Her proper title to renown 

When she can always reach the same 
Result by running others down? 


“ Some people thinks they're somebody,” 
She sniffs, and leaves us all in doubt 

Who these presumptuous folk may be, 
And what they’re so puffed up about. 


Her jutting chin, her sniff, her stare, 
The score of wrinkles on her face, 
Even her garments have an air 
Of putting people in their place. 


See her on Sunday go unfurled 
In satin, rustling like a tree, 
Sounding her dictum to the world— 
“Some people thinks they’re somebody !” 
L. A. G. Strona. 
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Literature 


The Freedom of the Catholic Novelist 


Rosert A. Parsons, S.J. 


I* a recent letter to AMERICA, which crystallized the 
controversy that has flared up periodically about the 
nature and the properties of the Catholic novel, we read: 
“Though I took no part in the ‘onslaught on Peadar 
O’Donnell’s book or Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s recent book,’ 
I am in complete sympathy with the objections to 
many irrelevant and un-Catholic details in both of them. 
These details, like the vulgarities of Shakespeare, might 
have been omitted with profit to the writers and their 
readers.” This letter, like many others, bears pertinently 
on the question presented in the present article: What 
liberty has the Catholic novelist? In other words: What 
is the field or subject matter of the Catholic novelist ? 

For purposes of clarity I wish to give two definitions 
of the Catholic novel, based on its subject matter, which 
evidently are held by the two different classes of critics 
whom Father Talbot has lined up for battle purposes. I 
think that the definition of the first class would run as 
follows: A Catholic novel is the artistic rendition in 
words, plot and delinéation of character of Catholic life 
and practices. This type of critic would limit the Catholic 
novelist to Catholic life, doctrine and practices. Some 
critics of this type, I daresay, would descend to particu- 
lars and would strike out all “ irrelevant and un-Catholic 
details.” 

The definition of the critics of the second class could be 
stated as follows: The Catholic novel is an artistic rendi- 
tion in words, plot and delineation of character of Catho- 
lic life and practices, and of Catholic principles applied 
artistically to the problems that the Protestant and the 
pagan present. This definition adds another field to the 
prospective Catholic novelist. It holds that a Catholic 
novel could be written, wherein none of the characters 
are Catholic, and wherein there would be many “ ir- 
relevant and un-Catholic details,” but it hastens to state 
that when such a novel is attempted, two things ought to 
be taken into account: first, a Catholic principle ought to 
be artistically apparent ; second, the aspect or the attitude 
of the novelist towards his subject matter be Catholic. 

How can a novel be Catholic and yet deal entirely with 
Protestants or pagans? All human nature, as I stated in 
my last article, has a supernatural destiny, whether that 
nature be in a Catholic, a Protestant or a pagan. And it 
should be of vital importance to the Catholic novelist to 
see how the Protestant or the pagan attains or rejects that 
end, to see how far or how near each one of these is to 
the Church, to expose their virtues or their shortcomings, 
and to point out by authentic cases certain roads that 
might lead them to the center of Truth. This type of 
novelist believes that the modern world is desperately in 
need of supernatural principles, and that if certain Protes- 
tants, who have thrown off all restraint, and all pagans, 
would attempt to remove the natural obstacles in their 
souls that oppose the gift of Faith, God, out of His pure 
mercy, might give them the inestimable gift. This type 
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of novelist believes that all classes of Catholics should 
come under his inspection: the sophisticated, the cultured, 
the talented, the dull and uninteresting, the in-between 
classes, and the Catholic vulgarian. 

Of the last type, I witnessed about five hundred behave 
at a parish show not so long ago and I wished that some 
Catholic novelist would sympathetically but firmly put 
them all in print for their proper castigation. In depict- 
ing the latter type the Catholic satirist, for there is plenty 
of room for him or her, would be of great necessity in 
holding up for ridicule many of the vulgarities that one, 
with half an eye or ear open, cannot help but notice in 
Catholics in real life. Why should the critic of the first 
class blink and gasp when he comes across a Catholic vul- 
garian in print, when he has met the real thing in life in all 
classes of people? Only in real life is he obliged to 
be polite, whereas in a novel he has a chance of correcting. 

Let me give a few examples and outline a plot to make 
clearer my meaning. A convincing picture of the gay 
children of some Catholic college could easily match the 
picture that F. Scott Fitzgerald depicted, in his “ This 
Side of Paradise,” of the somber children of some non- 
sectarian college. And conversely the Catholic novelist 
could depict the gradual paganization of the Catholic chil- 
dren who crowd the non-sectarian colleges in search of 
social prestige. Suppose the novelist filled in the follow- 
ing plot: A Catholic child from a Catholic home goes to 
a non-sectarian college, and there, imbibing the principles 
taught by the professors and tacitly put into practice by 
the undergraduates, is so intrigued by it all, that eventu- 
ally, after many disasters in the spiritual life, he shoots 
himself in cold despair. 

Suppose the book ended with the figure of that once 
delightful child sprawled over the bed with a revolver in 
his hand; and at that point the novelist closed the book 
and ushered the readers out of the room. I can visualize 
some Catholic reviewers of that book summing up the 
book in the following sentence: “ This book shocks every 
Catholic instinct.” And that is just what the author in- 
tended; he presented a picture of life that the Catholic 
Church had before her eyes when she gave orders that 
every Catholic boy or girl, who is fit for school or college, 
should go to a Catholic school. Evidently the picture in 
the mind of the Church when she gave those orders, was 
a picture of a suicide, either in soul, or in soul and body. 
Why can we preach of such things in a church and yet not 
allow our novelists to write about them? 

All the modern schools of the novel, which I mentioned 
in my last article, inspect human nature and yet get such 
contradictory results. The modern futilitarians, headed 
by Bertrand Russell, face a cold and hostile world. Mr. 
Russell writes in his “ Mysticism and Logic” the follow- 
ing passage: “ Only on the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair can the soul’s habitation be safely built”; and 
Joseph Wood Krutch in his “The Modern Temper” 
tells us: “ Metaphysics, which promised us so much, thus 
ends by confirming the very despair which it set out to 
combat ”; and again, “ Ours is a lost cause and there is 
no place for us in the natural universe.” 

The modern pagan gives the exit to Divine Providence, 
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and finds Nemesis, the old Greek god of Fate, staring 
him in the face. Thornton Wilder in that cryptic novel, 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” half derides the notion 
of Divine Providence. Could not the Catholic novelist 
present an authentic picture of the Divine Providence that 
wishes all men, Catholic, Protestant and pagan, to be 
saved? And yet such a novel could properly be called 
Catholic, even if all the details were un-Catholic except the 
supreme detail, Divine Providence, which shapes all these 
details to its hidden purposes. 

Then there is the Catholic home, the paganized Catholic 
home, the Protestant home, the pagan home, all of them 
presenting problems, the answer to which the Catholic 
novelist possesses. If our prospective Catholic novelist 
is sophisticated, why not write a sophisticated Catholic 
novel about the Catholic intelligentsia, their spiritual suc- 
cesses or failures? I stated once before that a Catholic 
novelist could have written a much more convincing book 
about “ Main Street,” only he would have made clear 
that the reason why the people of Main Street sank into 
a humdrum, self-satisfied mediocrity, was not Sinclair 
Lewis’ reason, that is, their loss of the sense of beauty, but 
the real reason, their loss of faith in the Divinity of Christ. 
And what an “ American Tragedy” could the novelist 
write about this wonderful experiment of ours in democ- 
racy which does not believe now in any Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

The difference between a pagan writing on the fore- 
going matter would be that he would utter ecstatic cries 
about the progress of the human race, the truth that lies 
in modernity, the scientific development of human nature, 
the casting off of old shackles of tradition and dogma, 
whereas the Catholic would see in the same material, 
besides many other things, the darkening of the mind, the 
weakening of the will, the hopelessness of one who tries 
to be all-sufficient to himself, the yearning of his heart for 
something which is really God, and the haunting fear of 
having lost something priceless not so many centuries ago. 

Then there is the whole field of intellectual pride, the 
curse of modern philosophy. I can visualize a whole li- 
brary of Catholic novels on that subject; the vacuities of 
some of our modern philosophies are so apparent that 
even one with mediocre talent could not possibly miss the 
target. How many false gods would this novelist root 
out from their secret lairs! How many people, large in 
intellectual stature before the eyes of the world, would 
suddenly be focused in their proper prospective! What 
gales of laughter would he fling at the modern temper, the 
soggy outlook of Dreiser, the peeping-Tom aspect of 
Proust, the pontifical negations of H. L. Mencken, the 
futility of Bertrand Russell and Joseph Wood Krutch, 
and the haughty scientific superiority of Aldous Huxley! 
For a very cultured pagan, John Cowper Powys, in his 
“The Meaning of Culture,” admits that the Catholic has 
humor, a quality in which his own famous novel, “ Wolf 
Solent,” is so wofully lacking. Was there ever greater 
need of a Catholic Mark Twain? There is plenty of cold 
water on hand and there are hundreds of people just wait- 
ing to be doused. 

The next question that presents itself to us is: What 
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aspect will the Catholic novelist take of his subject matter ? 
Will it be the attitude of the laity, the secular priest, or 
the Religious? Of course, I do not hold that there are 
various aspects of Faith or morals; there is only one as- 
pect of Faith and morals, and that taught by the Catholic 
Church. But I am talking of an ascetical aspect, the as- 
pect of people in different states of perfection. The 
Religious looks on many things as highly worldly which 
the layman considers as innocent and necessary to his 
state of life. What the first class of critics would hold I 
do not know; but the second class would hold that a 
Catholic novel could be written by any good, practical 
Catholic. The critics of the second class praise the works 
of Sigrid Undset, Kathleen Norris, Peadar O’Donnell and 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy—God bless them ; these critics would 
be quite chary about saying what details were un-Cath- 
olic. For certainly the most effective way of stopping the 
output of Catholic novels is to set up a board of critics 
who would act as inquisitors and pronounce judgment on 
the Catholic and un-Catholic details. If all the details 
must be carefully selected we might possibly have a suc- 
cession of novels annotated by references to the Council of 
Chalcedon or the first plenary Council of Constantinople. 

To show that a Catholic novel could be written where 
many of the details are un-Catholic, I outlined ten plots 
for myself, wherein sex is not mentioned or wherein say- 
ings offensive to pious ears could not be ferreted out. 
However, I believe that a baby is born in one of the pros- 
pective books. What else could I do but send for the doc- 
tor, as Peadar O’Donnell made his hero do? I imagine 
that all the discussion about Mr. O’Donnell and Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy hinged about all the babies that were born 
in their books. Am I to conclude that the coming into the 
world of a baby with the groans of childbirth is un- 
Catholic, or must my prospective Catholic novelist, when 
he foresees a baby coming, stop his work, hurry to the 
baptistery—a very Catholic place—and learn that the baby 
is female because the mother insists, over the protest of 
the priest, that the baby be called Gwendolyn? However, 
I may be offending tender sensibilities by this discussion. 


REVIEWS 


The Thing: Why I Am a Catholic. By G. K. CHEsTERTON. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 

If Catholics are being insulted, Mr. Chesterton wishes to be 
insulted with them. If his fellow-religionists are going to be 
pelted with stones, or hanged and quartered, then he, too, wishes 
to suffer with them. He is resolved to get all out of Catholicism 
that is in it. That is the spirit of this collection of essays. But 
the counter-spirit is his determination to tell his executioners pre- 
cisely how silly and absurd they appear to him. He does it in a 
right royal, expansive and indulgent manner. He himself is as 
comfortable in his Catholicism as he may be imagined to be in 
his wide and soft and strong arm-chair, chatting familiarly about 
himself, his friends and his enemies. He does not avoid personali- 
ties. Dean Inge is a curiosity to him, and so is Bishop Barnes. 
H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett are interesting specimens, it 
would seem, and Bertrand Russell, Sir Arthur Keith, Conan Doyle 
are as fascinating as exhibits in a side-show. Mr. Chesterton 
examines their minds and their manifestations, and finds them ex- 
tremely queer. When he looks across the broad Atlantic, he dis- 


covers strange abnormalities in Mencken and Dreiser and Sinclair 
Lewis, in Foerster and the Humanists, in “that somewhat simple- 
minded sceptic,” Mr. Clarence Darrow. 


It is with no bitterness 
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that Mr. Chesterton discourses on these little modern gods; 
rather, it is with geniality and a charming humor. It is as if 
he would say to Dean Inge: “ My dear Dean, you are wearing 
your spectacles over your left ear instead of on your nose.” Or 
to H. G. Wells: “I can’t understand why you insist on wearing 
your coat inside out.” Being a very serious man, Mr. Chesterton 
is imperturbably humorous and entertaining. Being convinced 
of the rightness of Catholicism, he finds it extremely funny that 
apparently serious minded men should be performing their antics 
of protestation against it. His own opinion is summed up in 
many sentences like: “Those who know the Catholic practice 
find it not only right, but always right when everything else is 
wrong.” In this volume, Mr. Chesterton is at his best. His mind 
is keen and fully alive and aware of his contemporary world; his 
lucidity of thinking and his richness of imagination are brilliant 
and sparkling ; and his humor and satire are devastating. Readers 
of AMERICA will recognize most of the shorter essays as part of 
the series which appeared in this Review. They merit a second 
and a third reading, as well as a permanent binding in a book. 
This is a volume of Catholic apologetics that might well serve as a 
model for our controversialists. fe & 





Ibsen: The Master Builder. By A. E. Zucker. New York: 
Henry Holt, and Company. $3.50. 

This biography is a carefully documented history of the life 
and works of Henrik Ibsen. The author’s painstaking care in 
portraying faithfully the genesis and the effects of the dramas of 
Ibsen is the work of a scholarly mind. The title of the book, 
taken from the drama of that name, shows us that the author is 
more concerned with the dramas of Ibsen than with his private 
life. The origin of the problem which confronted the dramatist 
before he set to work is convincingly portrayed, as is also the 
dramatist’s technique. As a consequence, when once the author 
begins to stress the dramatic output of Ibsen, he tones down the 
significant qualities of Ibsen’s character. The anarchistic spirit 
that Ibsen showed at middle age, his lack of physical courage, his 
selfishness, his egotism and vanity are mentioned here and there 
in the volume, but the influence of these habits of soul on the 
fashioning of the dramas is not clearly or convincingly shown. 
One can appreciate the author’s sometimes extravagant praise of 
Ibsen’s work and philosophy. The advent of the new religion or 
the third empire, which is supposed to supersede the second empire 
or Christianity is an idea favorable to the author of this book, 
and, of course, found in many of the modern pseudo-scientists. 
Ibsen is made out to be the Master Builder, which means one of 
the world’s greatest dramatists and one of the world’s greatest 
prophets. When the cult of naturalism dies out in this country, 
it will be interesting to see how much of the Master Builder's 
dramas and prophecies will appeal to the new modern. At that 
time another valuation of Henrik Ibsen’s works will be made 
out, perhaps entirely different from that presented by Dr. Zucker. 
The ideas of Ibsen have been so completely absorbed by the modern 
that it is difficult for anyone of them to remain objective. This 
fact is shown in the author’s denunciation of any adverse criticism 
of Ibsen. R. A. P. 





Savonarola. By Piero MisctattTeLui. Translated by M. Peters- 
Roberts. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 

Savonarola seems to baffle even the best of his biographers. 
There is something in the life so tremendous, so tragic, and in a 
sense so utterly transcendent. Perhaps for the perfect full-length 
picture one must wait till he sees it in the galleries of Heaven. 
Old Burlamacchi paints with a natural color. There is a width 
of canvas in the erudite pages of Villari. Father Lucas provides 
some needed light and shade by his careful handling of canonical 
and theological technicalities. In Pastor there is a crowded but 
balanced background. What distinguishes Signor Misciattelli’s 
work is the sheer vigor of outline and a strict perspective. This 
little picture is a great achievement. The problem was immense. 
From the moment when the young Girolamo with “his full face, 
fair, ruddy complexion, high brow, bright eyes, his charming face 
and ready wit and powerful mind” ran away from home, and the 








gilded, brutal bestialities of Ferrara’s pagan Renaissance, to the 
moment when his strangled, burning body was pelted at with 
stones in the Piazza della Signoria, his life is intricately woven 
out of the eternal antitheses of love and order, life and law, con- 
science and authority, flaming intuitions and the steady light of 
logic, personal experience and ecumenical tradition, passionate, 
mystical dreams of a better world and the drab daylight of settled 
schemes and vested interests. Who can pass from the Borgia 
apartments in the Vatican to that tiny cell in San Marco with its 
manuscripts, its beads, its hairshirts and its crucifix, and not feel 
the problem of Savonarola’s life? Who can look at the coarse, 
fat hands sticking out from under the vast bejeweled cope in 
Pinturicchio’s lunette, and then at the wasted, earnest, tragic, mystic 
face which the brush of Fra Bartolomeo has left us, and not 
grieve that so scandalous a Pope as the father of Lucrezia Borgia 
had to deal with the author of “Il Trionfo della Croce” and 
“La Semplicita della Vita Cristiana” as he did? “ His attitude 
of rebellion,” says Misciattelli with that judicious calm which 
marks every page of this study of Savonarola, “his attitude of 
rebellion towards the supreme authority of the Church both be- 
fore and after the excommunication—although it cannot be justi- 
fied in a Catholic, can yet be understood, when it is seen how cor- 
ruption had entered into the highest hierarchical sphere of the 
Church.” No wonder the poor Bishop of Vasona was all a-tremble 
when he had to pronounce the degradation of the unfrocked friar 
standing there barefooted in an undershirt a few feet from the gal- 
lows and the faggots. “I separate you,” he said, by mistake, “ from 
the Church militant and triumphant.” “ Monsignore,” interrupted 
Savonarola calmly, “ you err; from the militant only, the Church 
triumphant is of God.” Many saints have re-echoed those words. 
Savonarola may have had his political—perhaps even some spiritual 
-~illusions. But he was no Protestant. The ridiculous statue at 
the foot of Luther’s monument at Worms is one of the sorriest 
of historical travesties. All this and much else is made clear in 
this book. There are a few mistakes. Signor Misciattelli is not 
a Florentine. Else he would know that the inscription on the 
Palazzo Pubblico (p. 265) is a last-century substitution for the 
original words of 1529 which used to read: “ Jesus Christ, King 
of the People of Florence, chcsen by the Decree of its Senate 


and its People.” G. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Men and Movements.—A hundred years ago Sydney Smith was 
one of England’s most popular and outstanding clergymen. All 
fashionable London aimed to attend his sermons and his press 
utterances and tracts were widely read in America as well as at 
home. A clear thinker and capable of expressing his ideas and 
sentiments directly and forcefully, he used both his clerical position 
and his intellectual and literary gifts to oppose contemporary 
tyranny and oppression, to denounce fanaticism and hypocrisy, and 
to advocate a spirit of tolerance, particularly in the sphere of 
religion, that was very alien to his time and country. Anyone or 
anything that savored of offense against Christian charity and 
justice he fought, be they bishops, railway companies, Governments. 
The Reform Bill, the Game Laws, the Poor Laws, all shared his 
attention. In connection with the first, though he himself hated 
“the Catholic nonsense,” he rendered inestimable aid to the cause 
of Catholic Emancipation. This was particularly evident in the 
result of a series of anonymous letters which he penned “To His 
Brother Abraham Who Lives in the Country.” These together 
with some selected writings, sermons and speeches under the title, 
“The Letters of Peter Plymley” (Dutton. $2.50), have recently 
been reprinted, and their reading evidences that after a century 
they still have a message. Apart, however, from its own objective 
value, the interesting introduction of G. C. Haseltine would merit 
attention for the volume. 

For most people the name of Catherine Benincasa has little 
significance, yet she was one of the most discussed women of the 
fourteenth century, even by the crowned heads of Europe, all of 
whom were acquainted with her. Tt was debated whether she was 
a fanatic, a witch, an imposter, or a saint. At the age of fifteen 
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she set out on the amazing venture of trying to restore to the 
Church of Rome the independence it had lost through the residence 
of the Papal Court at Avignon. Paralleling this notable adven- 
ture, she set out also to sanctify herself and she stands out today 
as one of the greatest of the Dominican tertiaries. Her inspiring 
and romantic story, which has been told time and again, is repeated 
in a splendidly written and entertaining volume by Alice Curtayne. 
“ St. Catherine of Sienna” (Macmillan. $2.75) is the record of the 
daughter of an obscure Italian merchant, who while yet in her 
twenties was one of the half-dozen key figures in the international 
policies of her day. Her story 1s one that will appeal to the nun 
in the cloister for the mysticism and piety that pervade it, and to 
the active Catholic woman of the world to indicate how in the last 
analysis holiness of life is the seed of even great and lasting public 
service. 

The story of the retreat movement in Canada is told in a series 
of monographs from various pens in “Les Retraites Fermees au 
Canada” (Montreal, Canadian Messenger, 4260 rue de Bordeaux). 
Except for a single chapter by the Rev. P. Fallon, S.J., dealing 
with retreats for English-speaking Catholics, and another by the 
Rev. P. Plamondon, S.J., on the women’s retreat movement, all of 
the chapters have to do with retreats for French-speaking laymen. 
A brief sketch is given of each of the retreat houses beginning 
with Villa Saint-Martin, the oldest foundation, near Montreal. 
The volume itself, which is well illustrated, bespeaks the activity 
that the French-speaking clergy have put forth for promoting the 
retreat movement. Dominicans, Redemptorists, Viatorians, Oblates, 
Jesuits and others have all cooperated towards this success and the 
sketches of the respective houses tell with what splendid results 
they have met. There are general retreats and class retreats for 
professional men and laborers. In some places retreats are held all 
the year round, in others only seasonally. The perusal of the 
volume suggests that active as the retreat movement in the United 
States is, in many respects we are still far behind our Catholic 
neighbors to the North. 





Home and School.—The artficial life which so many Ameri- 
cans live tends to strain many of our most cherished relations. Not 
the least of these, and perhaps the most sacred, is that which should 
exist between mother and son. The line of cleavage is most fre- 
quently the son’s wife. It is hard for a man properly to coordinate 
his dual allegiance, and hard for the women involved unselfishly 
to admit that someone else may have claim on the man’s heart- 
strings. In her own charming style, Kathleen Norris suggests in 
“Mother and Son” (Dutton. $1.00) some practical solutions for. 
the difficulty. The little brochure throws light on a complex prob- 
lem and should afford inspiration and comfort to the men and 
women for whom it is written. It makes a companion volume to 
the delightful essay on “Home” which Mrs. Norris gave to the 
public last year. 

For the classroom, publishers have recently announced “The 
Fourth Reader” (Ginn. 84c.) in the Rosary Readers series by 
Sisters Mary Henry and Mary Arthur, which keeps up the fine 
standards of its predecessors: “ School History of Ireland: Part I, 
From the Colonization to the Confiscation” (Dublin: Gill. 1/6.) 
by a Professor of History, a simple narrative of the old sod; 
“Easy Latin Plays” (Macmillan. 80c.), a collection of short 
Latin dramas concerned with Roman life and customs, for high- 
school pupils, by Lillian B. Lawler. 

In lighter vein, but no less instructive, we have sev-ral stories: 
“Anton and Trini,” (New York: Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 75c.), by Virginia Olcott, tells how boys and girls pass 
their days in Switzerland. “Go It, Brothers!” (Pellegrini, 
Sydney, Australia), by Alice Guerin Crist, is dedicated to the 
Christian Brothers of Australia, and clearly indicates that the boys 
on the other side of the globe are not radically different from 
those who are growing up here. There is special interest and 
novelty in what Alice Fessenden Peterson has to say in “ Jolita 
of the Jungle” (Chicago: Beckly-Cardy Company. 80c.). It 
is a story of that wonderful and little-known country, Central 
America, and of the ruins and relics of that vanished Maya race 
who lived and flourished centuries ago. 
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Cold Feet. The Strength of Lovers. Epic Peters, Pullman 
Porter. Give Me a Chance. Murder on the Palisades. 

It is a strange story of the life and death of a coward that is 
edited by Terence Mahon, S.J., in “ Cold Feet” (Coward-McCann. 
$2.50). The name of the author, for obvious reasons, is con- 
cealed. He began writing the manuscript while awaiting court 
martial and certain execution for cowardice during an engage- 
ment in the front-line trenches. While he did not write for pub- 
lication, he gave permission to Father Mahon to publish the story 
if he thought fit. “ Phillips,” as he may be called, was not a 
Catholic and, apparently, was not converted before his death; 
but he regarded the Padre as a true friend and one whose religion 
was alone vital. He was a timorous child who was turned into a 
neurotic by his treatment in the schools he attended. The pages 
in which he describes his boyhood, should be read, word by word, 
by all who deal with boys. He grew to manhood, but he was 
warped in soul. He hid his uncontrollable cowardice until the 
searching crisis came; then he broke. A most amazing psychic 
manifestation occurred to him the day before he was shot. And 
that strengthened him to die a hero. This powerful confession of 
a weak soul has many lessons. 

The Argentinean novelist, Hugo Wast, has turned to the early 
explorers of South America for the material of his new novel, 
“The Strength of Lovers” (Longmans, Green. $2.50). Sebastian 
Cabot, with his hardy band, set sail from Spain on April 13, 1526. 
There was treachery among the officers. There was trouble with 
the crew. And there were dangers because of the presence of the 
dozen or more women who were adventurous enough to accompany 
the expedition as colonists. They were good women, and aristo- 
crats, but their presence brought tragedy as well as romance. 
Then, mingled with the story of the Spaniards, was that of the 
Indians, with stratagem and battle. This is a vivid, startling tale 
of historical romance. 

A delightful collection of short stories, written in Octavus Roy 
Cohen’s best form and humor, is presented in “ Epic Peters, Pull- 
man Porter” (Appleton. $2.00). Epic’s adventures are all staged 
in his own realm of the Southern system which was his special 
charge from Birmingham to New York. He vindicates his title 
to the name of “ Hope Sure” and proves that he can be loyal to 
a friend as well as vindictive to an enemy. There are eight chap- 
ters packed with almost as many laughs as there are stations along 
the road. “Every mortal who ever washed train soot out of his 
eyes, or did gymnastics in a lower berth” not to mention those 
who, like Kenneth Sprigg, were unceremoniously shelved away in 
an upper, will enjoy fully the victories and the perplexities of this 
knight of the Pullman car. 

“Give Me a Chance” (Herder. $2.00), by Will W. Whalen, 
echoes the cry of Basia Wydra, a poor Pennsylvania girl of 
Polish extraction. Her prospective mother-in-law has not the 
least intention of giving her that chance. The author seizes on 
this theme and in his usual style gives a series of pictures of the 
rough road that Basia and her lover have to travel before they 
reach the altar. Incidentally, the misguided brothers of the 
K. K. K. intrude themselves into the already tangled affairs of 
these two lovers. Father Whalen’s pen pictures of these sheeted 
and hooded warriors are among the best n the story. This is a 
good novel, standing high on the author’s ever-growing list. 

Will Levindrew tells a thrilling tale of “ Murder on the Pali- 
sades” (McBride. $2.00). It carries the air of mystery from the 
appearance of the first anonymous note predicting the death of 
Conrad Manx, Jr., until the last member of that clan is disposed 
of by fatal germs. To one unacquainted with the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, the space given to deciphering the initial letter may hold some 
interest; but when the important “ Alef” is found written in con- 
ventional form which does not agree with the long, detailed de- 
scription given of it as it was found in the threatening note, even 
the authority of the philologist ceases to have weight and the 
case is somewhat weakened. Mr. Levindrew, however, displays 
a wide knowledge, even though at times it is difficult to decide 
whether the author is really submitting Prof. Herman Brierly to 
clever satire. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 


in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


A Tribute from Togoland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA reaches me regularly, even when I am on tour in 
northern Togoland. This happened lately at Sokode (335 kilo- 
meters from Lome) where I spent Christmas. 

I greatly appreciate America. I read it from the first page to 
the last. The Chronicle gives me French, European, American, 
and world political opinions and points of view that differ some- 
times greatly from those of our French newspapers, very interest- 
ing just on that account. 

The short editorials that follow the Chronicle are, perhaps, what 
I like best in Amertca. Commenting upon current events of the 
week—in placid, humorous, or pugnacious mood—at the light of 
theology and common sense, most of them carry their point or, 
as we say in French, emportent le morceau. As models in recent 
issues I cite: “They All Do It,” “Canada, Free and Sober,” 
“Birth Control and Prosperity.” 

Then come the longer articles with their wide range of subjects 
and their nice food for the humaniste, and then the review of re- 
views entitled “With Scrip and Staff.” 

Really a most interesting and valuable paper. I have often 
made use of its educational articles in the fight that I had and 
have to carry for equality of treatment for our school. I have 
also quoted AMERICA in my official reports to our local authorities 
in order to show them the results we may expect from areligious 
schools. 

And that is why, after offering you my best wishes for yourself 
and the staff of America, I thank you once more for being so kind 
as to send the dear paper to a missionary Bishop who, with fifty 
francs a month as pocket allowance, finds it hard at times to make 
both ends meet. *- J. M. Cessou, 

Lomé, Togo, Africa. Vicar Apostolic of Togo. 


In Dispraise of the Movies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just finished reading Mrs. McGoldrick's letter in the 
issue of America for February 22. 

No one has a higher appreciation than I have of the zealous 
and indefatigable labors that Mrs. McGoldrick has undertaken 
for the Church and the family, but I believe that the work of the 
Motion Picture Bureau of the International Federation of Catho- 
lic Alumnae opens up several angles of discussion. 

The responsibility that this organization has undertaken to 
Catholic people is a heavy one. To select the motion pictures 
that are worthy of presentation to Catholic audiences and at the 
same time to ignore mention of the ones that are objectionable, 
is, in my opinion, a debatable position. 

To my mind the situation is this: The motion-picture industry 
is controlled absolutely by men who seem to have little, if any, 
moral standards. <A large percentage of the pictures made is 
indecer.t, either in story or presentation, and unfit for the youth 
of America. 

A number of these pictures may be all right for us adults who, 
while we understand the double-jointed and disgusting insinua- 
tions of immorality that are set forth, may set aside these in- 
decencies and endeavor to get sufficient pleasure out of the pic- 
tures to provide an evening’s entertainment. If the children are 
along, however, we begin wondering how much of the objectionable 
lines or scenes the youngsters have recognized. There is always 
a doubt in the mind on this matter—a doubt always to be avoided. 

Is it well to encourage motion-picture attendance under such 
circumstances? Motion-picture going is a habit. Is it a habit 
worth promoting where the chances are so greatly in favor of the 
undermining of one’s moral point of view? 
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Again, a picture may be approved by the Bureau, but this 
approval carries with it no guarantee that some other picture 
shown the same evening, or some cheap and vulgar vaudeville act, 
will not shock one’s moral sensibilities and drive one out of the 
theater in disgust. 

The Bureau could improve its service by mentioning the new 
pictures which are objectionable. There are many “Thou shalt 
nots” in the Ten Commandments—not to speak of them in con- 
nection with the others, certainly weakens the whole series. 

The approval of some pictures only tends, it seems to me, to 
encourage present conditions. The producers are getting a lot of 
free advertising for the good ones without being called upon 
to suffer a just penalty for making the bad ones. This free ad- 
vertising brings back to attendance at the picture houses many 
people who had previously come to the conclusion that the entire 
industry was putrid. 

I take it that the Bureau feels that by giving this publicity to 
the good ones these pictures will receive a larger patronage, and 
that by observing this result the producers will present more of 
them. This viewpoint would be similar to a fond mother praising 
the good habits of a child without at the same time condemning 
the bad ones. 

The reasoning that by mentioning the bad pictures they might 
receive some extra patronage I believe to be unsound, because the 
people who listen in on the radio talks want to know not only 
what pictures to see but what ones to avoid. They are only 
getting part service if this information is withheld from them. No 
review need be given of the bad ones. A simple statement that 
picture “so and so” is disapproved would be sufficient. 

The attempt of the Bureau to better conditions in the industry 
is certainly commendable, but does it go far enough? 

New York. Tuomas F. Daty. 


An Advertisement Defended 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the recent correspondence on Catholic mailing lists, reference 
was made to an advertisement that appeared in the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review. 

May we say that, before this advertisement was accepted, a 
thorough investigation was made of the advertiser, of the service 
offered, and of the methods employed? Only after we had assured 
ourselves that the firm was reliable and equipped to render efficient 
service, that all answers went direct to the client, and that no 
campaign was undertaken without episcopal approval, was the 
advertisement inserted in the Review. In other words, assuming 
that a mail campaign had been decided on to raise funds for 
some approved charitable object, we believed the firm in question 
had a legitimate service to offer. And, in view of the character 
of our readers, it is of course obvious that any of them who 
might be attracted by the advertisement would be fully competent 
to judge whether or not the service offered suited their needs. 

The general question of the regulation or reduction of these 
appeals is naturally an entirely different matter. But as long as 
such appeals are made, organizations specially equipped for this 
class of work might be expected to carry on a campaign more 
efficiently and economically. Such firms are, of course, a com- 
monplace in the commercial world. 

New York. Tue Homrtetic AnD Pastorat Review. 


“The Filipino in America” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The interesting and informing article of Andrew G. Haley, 
“The Filipino in America,” in the issue of America for February 
15, has once more sounded the alarm, and called the attention of 
Catholics to a fact of prime importance. 

Thousands of Filipinos are actually residing in this country. 
We may call them Catholics in name; we may state their utter 
ignorance of the Catholic Faith; we may reveal their desire for 
good clothes, good times and a somewhat high social standing: 
yet we cannot deny this other fact, namely, that the Filipinos 
are a people very religiously inclined. 
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They may seek their own pleasure and social advancement and 
even foibles in their own way; but if there is any religious body 
which shows interest in their welfare—social, economic, and above 
all, spiritual and religious—we may be sure that the Filipinos 
will flock to it. This fact may explain why the Y. M. C. A. lists 
are filled with Filipino names; why Protestant ministers are eager 
to attract the Filipino students; why the (Protestant) Filipino 
Independent Church in Brooklyn is flourishing; why the Filipino 
Students’ Christian Movement—a branch of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations among Foreign Students and a Filipino Y. M. 
C. A. in disguise—is successful; why secret societies are selecting 
some of them as members. 

Granted that the methods of proselyting employed by religious 
agents are disgraceful and reprehensible; and that the conduct 
of the Filipinos in succumbing to this proselyting for temporal 
advantages is blameworthy; my point is: What are we Catholics 
doing for these, our fellow-Catholics, in the line of spiritual and 
temporal help? Must it be always true that the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light? 

While I am congratulating Mr. Haley on his interesting article 
and praising America’s wisdom in publishing it, let me express 
the hope that the above-mentioned article and this communication 
may reach kind ears and kindlier hearts, and awaken them to 
the preset acute religious conditions of the Filipino in America. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Evusesio G. SAtvapor, S.J. 


“Consider the Business Man” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is comforting to come unsuspecting upon a carefully stated 
presentation of one’s own problem, even if the solution is not also 
supplied. 

In reading Mr. Skinner’s recent commentary, “Consider the 
Business Man,” on the dearth of spiritual reading available which 
might serve as a guide for the layman in his routine daily work, 
I found my own difficulties so aptly presented that I feel con- 
strained to submit a few thoughts that bear some relation to the 
case in point. 

After thirty-odd years in a business of a decidedly technical 
nature, conducted like a chain store, I have gleaned three good 
thoughts which are offered for consideration. (Admittedly three 
thoughts in thirty years are not an indication of great spiritual 
activity. Besides, they are not my ghoughts, but are obtained 
from other sources.) However, I recommend them as being of 
good quality and sufficiently durable to withstand the wearing 
action of practical human contacts. Quite often in the stress of 
maintaining a rigorous schedule of operations I forget to invoke 
them. That’s unfortunate! But usually I remember: 

1. To start the day at my desk by offering my day’s effort as 
an infinitesimal part of the expiatory sacrifice of man to God. 
I try to remember that this day is merely another day (perchance 
the last day) in the soul’s development. 

2. My cheerful frend, St. Francis of Sales (of whom his 
biographer Bordeaux says: “He kept in the common way”) ad- 
vises me to take thought before making each decision and then do 
what seems right, let the outcome be what it may. If the result 
be favorable, that is well; if disastrous, to accept the consequences 
complacently as a reminder of my insignificance. 

3. Up to the present, the writings of St. Francis of Sales seem 
to me to be the best practical spiritual guide for the modern 
business man. And that is strange, too, for most of his counsels 
are directed toward the ladies. 


Elmira, N. Y. E. B. M. 


Uses for Old Greeting Cards? 
To the Editor of America: 

Can you inform me if any of our orphanages, mission schools, 
kindergartens, or similar institutions can make use of old greet- 
ing cards that one has received? It seems a shame to destroy them. 

St. Joseph, Mo. D. H. S. 


[America has no list of institutions that could use such articles. 
Perhaps some reader can supply the information—Ed. AMERICA.] 








